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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
—-¢%Ha— 
CHAPTER X. 


ue reIGNS or Fionn, SLANotLy.—Irish Heravpry :—Mivestan Banners 
AND ARMORIAL BEARINGS.— THE ACCESSION OF GIEDE TO THE THRONE :—T'HE 
REIGN OF Fiacnapn 11—or BearncaLt—or O’Liott—or Siorna anv Ro- 
THEACHTA. 


A great Prince seldom has a great son, as the evidence of history demon- 
strates. The sons of Pompey and Constantine the great, neither inherited the 
valour, the magnanimity, nor expanded intellect of their illustrious fathers. A 
few years will determine whether the son of Napoleon is worthy of his renowned 
sire, or whether he possesses any share of the genius and heroism which reflec- 
ted such unfading glory on the arms of France, and secured for the conqueror 
an eminence of immortal fame, that overtops the loftiest flights of the warriors 
of antiquity. 

Our celebrated law-giver, Ollamh Fodhla, was succeeded by his son, Fionn, 
whom the Irish annalists designated Fionn Sneachta, in consequence of the un- 
usual quantities of snow that fell every succeeding winter during his reign. 

This Prince is represented to have been mild and condescending in his beha- 
viour, but much addicted to amatory gallantry; so that his court exhibited a 
continued scene of luxury and intrigue. The cares and duties of governing the 
nation devolved upon his ministers, while he himself ingloriously lolled on the 
soft lap of beauty. After a reign of twenty years, a reign only distinguished for 
profligacy, and demoralizing vices, he died of a fever, occasioned by excess of 
voluptuous pleasures, at Tara, A. M. 3142. Leaving no legitimate issue, his 
brother Slanoll (the all healthy) was called to the throne by the unanimous 
wishes of the nation. 

The appellation of the all healthy was bestowed upon him, because no virus 
lent or epidemic distemper broke out in Ireland, during his administration. He 
commenced his reign by making the most salutary reforms in the system of 
government, from which he lopped off all the cankering abuses, that crept in- 
to it, during the injudicious administration of his brother. He summoned the 
— to Tara, and caused many plans, designed by pis father, to be carried into 
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effect. The laws of Heraldry were put in active operation. Every noble fami* 
ly had to furnish an attested and authenticated account of its pedigree, and gene- 
alogies, from the days of Milesius, which after having undergone the most scru- 
tinous inquiry from the Chronologers and antiquarian Heralds, was registered 
in the records of nobility at Tara. Such nobles as adduced the requisite proofs 
of their Milesian descent, were assigned a coat of arms, allowed to assume badg- 
es of distinction, and emblazon their shields with symbolic devices. The war- 
riors adorned their helmets with a crest, which generally represented some 
savage beast, or fierce bird of prey; these emblematic figures, and high waving 
plumes distinguished the different leaders in battle, and served at once to encou- 
rage their soldiers and dismay their enemies. The chiefs who signally distin- 
guished themselves by valour in a particular battle, were granted permission by 
the king, to delineate their banners with representations of the trees and herbage 
that grew in the field of fight, as glorious symbols of their gallantry.* 

The royal banner of our Milesian monarchs, which displayed its emblazoned 
quarterings to the terrified Romans, at the battle of Cannae, and on the hills of 
Caledonia, and the wall of Severus, presented a dead serpent suspended from 
the miraculous rod of Moses. The cause of this device, on our royal ensign, is 
owing to the Hebrew prophet having as we have already recorded, cured the 
wound, which the bite of a serpent had inflicted on the neck of Gadelus (vide 
page 115) by a touch of his sacred wand. 

The harp, as we heretofore mentioned, was borne on the banner of Slainge, 





* “ Our Irish annals are very particular in accounting for the arms and devices 
borne by several eminent persons, and the most flourishing nations. They inform us 
that Hector, the Trojan hero, bore sable, two lions combatant, or that Osiris bore a 
Sceptre-royal ensigned on the top with an eye ;—Hercules bore a lion rampant, hold- 
ing a battle axe :—the arms of the kingdom of Macedon were a wolf—Anubes bore a 
dog; the Scythians, who remained in the country and made no conquests abroad as 
the Gadelians did, bore a thunderbolt :—the Egyptians bore an ox; the Phrygians a 
swine ; the Thracians painted the god Mars upon their banners ; the Romans an eagle, 
and the Persians bows and arrows. The old poet Homer, relates, that several curious 
devices were raised on the shield of Achilles, such as the motions of the sun and moon, 
the stars and planets, a sphere with the celestial bodies, the situation of the earth, the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, with other uncommon decorations and ornaments that 
rendered it beautiful and surprising. Alexander the Great bore a lion rampant, and 
ordered his soldiers to display the same arms upon their shields, as a distinguishing 
mark of their valour and military achievements :—Ulysses bore a Dolphin, and the 
Giant Typhon belching out flames of fire: the arms of Perseus was a Medusa’s head ; 
Antiochus chose a lion and a white wand for his:—Theseus bore an ox, and Seleucus 
a bull:—Augustus Ciesar bore the image of Alexander the Great; but sometimes, he 
laid that aside, and used the sign capricorn; at other times he blazoned a globe, or the 
helm of a ship, supported commonly by an anchor and dolphin.”—Kearine. 

“'The author ofthe Leabhar Leatha, treating upon this subject, gives this account of the 
coat of arms of the twelve tribes of Israel :—the tribe of Reuben had a mandrake painted 
upon their banners: Simeon, a spear; Levi the ark; Judah a lion; Issachar an ass ; 
Zebulun a ship; Napthali a deer; Gad a lioness; Joseph a bull; Benjamin a wolf; 
Dan a serpent; and Asher a branch of vine.” —Oeyata. 

** There was no nation where heraldic distinctions were more strictly regulated than 
in Ireland. When a chieftain distinguished himself against the enemy, his name and 
exploit were immediately entered into the records of his house, to be transmitted down 
from father to son; and by that means to inspire the several branches of the family with 
an emulation to imitate such a great example. 

The yellow banner, emblazoned with,the dead serpent, and the rod of Moses, was 
borne by the standard-bearer of Roderick O’Connor, when that last monarch of Erin 
had an interview with Henry II.”—Warner. 

* The origin of Heraldry among us is undoubtedly very remote ; I think it at least 
coeval with military institutions, and that it has preceded those of chivalry. 

The business of the Senachie, or antiquarian, was to preserve the pedigrees of fami- 
lies only, whilst that of the Bolsaire, or Herald, was to blazon their arms, and deter- 
mine their rank.”—O’ Hatroran. 
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the Belgie chief, and first monarch of Ireland ; and the Milesians continued the 
national emblem until the conquest of the Island. The misunderstanding that 
vecurred betwixt the two Milesian Princes, Heber and Heremon, as related in 
our preceding pages, concerning the possession of a famous poet and a masterly 
musician, who came in their suit from Spain, on being amicably adjusted by the 
decision of the arch Druid, Amhergin, who assigned the musician to Heber, 
and the poet to Heremon. The brothers to commemorate this happy concor- 
dance and settlement of their difference, quartered tle harp on their eusigns, with 
the serpent and wand. 

For ages the standard of Erin, which spread its brilliant quarterings in the 
breezes that bent alpine oaks, and shook Caledonian thistles, continued embla- 
zoned with these armorial devices of our pristine greatness. But alas! that 
banner of glory which dazzled Roman legions with the thunder flashes of vic- 
tory, has been rent by English oppression, and the gorgeous escutcheon on 
which martial renown had pictured the heroic deeds of our Cuchullins, Mac 
Mornies, Fingals, Ossians, O’Neils, Mc’Carthys, O’Briens, O’Dounels, and 
O’Connors, has been crumbled into the dust of oblivion, by the ruthless hand of 
the Saxon despoilers. 

The provincial kings bore their own proper and peculiar arms. The king of 
Munster’s banner, before the reign of Brian Boroihme, displayed on a field azure, 
three eastern diadems proper. When Brian assumed sovereign sway over the 
two Munsters, he caused his shield to be emblazoned with three lions passant, 
and his royal banner presented on a wreath of green, a naked arm issuing out of 
a cloud, both proper, brandishing a sword pearl, the pomel and hilt topaz, sup- 
ported by two lions guardant. ‘This is the coat of arms still borne by the Mar- 
quis of Thomond, who is lineally descended from “ Brian the brave.” The 
arms of Ulster are on a green field, a lion rampant, double quered gules ; but the 
O’Neil’s crest was a bloody hand grasping a crown, from which they were denomi- 
nated the Nials of the red arm, or ‘* Craobh-ruadh.”—(vide page 233.) Tlie 
armorial ensign of Connaught exhibited—party per pale, argent and sable; on 
the argent side, a demi-eagle spread sable; and on the field, sable a hand and 
arm holding a sword erect. ‘The arms impressed on some of the coins of king 
Roderick, which are in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, differed from the 
above as they represent Jupiter a Cavalier completely armed. According to 
Sir James Ware, Malachy, king of Meath, bore a banner of purple in 1014, at 
the battle of Clontarf, which represented a king enthroned in majesty, with a 
lily in his hand, in a field Saturn. 

Leinster’s coat of arms exhibited, on a field vert, an harp strung argent. At 
the tilts and tournaments held in the court of chivalry at Tara, the ensign that 
floated over the canopy of the monarch displayed a bleeding hind, wounded by 
an arrow, under the arch of an old castle; but this flag was only unfurled at the 
chivalric games. The arms of Mac Carthy More, Prince of Desmond and Cork, 
were quartered on a Grecian shield, which was supported on either side by an 
ollamh and knight. The crest of this illustrious family was a globe surmounted 
by the harpand crown. Yellow, blue and purple were the royal colours of Ire- 
land. O’Donohoe, the Prince of Killarney, bore a crimson banner, on which 
were painted in green and gold, a crown supported by two foxes. But it is time 
to close a detail that can only interest the antiquarian, who wishes to blow away 
the dust that obscures the brilliancy,of the Milesian escutcheon, and to search the 
Herculaneum ruins of Irish history, for the antique gems and venerable monu- 
ments which lie buried in the lava of Danish and English devastation, and despo- 
tism.* 





* “ In the grand banqueting ball at Tara, every nobleman’s rank and dignity were 
known by the armorial bearings on his shield, which the Herald fixed on the wall ex- 
actly over the seat which he was to occupy at the feast. This regulation preventer! all 
disputes about precedency, and marked the gradation of Princes, Nobles, and Gentle- 
men.” —V ALLANCEY. 
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The nation enjoyed peace and prosperity under the wise and beneficent ad- 
ministration of SLANOLL; and his meekness and mildness endeared him to his 
subjects, from whose affections he was however torn by death, in the seventeenth 
year of his reign. A silly story is told by Dr. Keating, of this monarch’s corpse 
having been disinterred, forty years after his demise, and found pure and incor- 
rupted, though no process of embalming had been used to preserve it. 

Our history is silent respecting the art of embalming; so that we may conclude 
the ancient Irish did not resort to the Egyptian practice of preserving the form of 
their departed friends in the fomb. 

Giepe, surnamed Oll-Golhach, from his strong, and sonorous voice, the 
youngest son of Ollamh Fodhla, ascended the throne of his departed brother, 
A. M. 3159. His reign was disturbed by the pretensions of Fiachadh, his ne- 
phew, who at length succeeded in his ambitious designs, and slew the monarch 
in a general engagement, which happened in the sixteenth year of his reign. 
Fracuapbu 111, after vanquishing and killing his uncle, assumed sovereign sway. 
As soon as the sceptre was within his grasp, he evinced a disposition to sit down 
under the laurels of his late victory, and cultivate the arts of peace. He erected 
a sumptuous palace at Kells, in the county of Meath, and became a liberal 
patron to commerce and agriculture.* He was the first monarch that caused 
wells to be opened, and marble fountains for issuing spring water, to be built in 
Ireland. But he was not long suffered to repose in the tranquil shades of peace ; 





* Kexrs is a large and respectable town, situated on the river Blackwater, in the 
county of Meath, at the distance of thirty-nine miles N. W. from Dublin. It was a 
place of consequence, as appears by Colgan’s topography, before the birth of Christ ; 
and several of the Irish monarchs resided there. Befove the invasion of Henry II. 
Kells or Kenlis, which signifies the high fort, was part of the patrimony of the O’Final- 
lans; but the Saxons dispossessed the original proprietors, and Henry bestowed Kells 
upon Huco De Lacy, in 1173. De Lacy built a castle here, the ruins of which still 
remain. It was in this castle he entertained O’Rourke, Prince of Buffeny, when that 
chivalric chieftain came to remonstrate with the English Deputy on the aggressive in- 
eursions made by his soldiers, under Griffith, into the territories of east Meath.—To 
settle the dispute that had arisen O’Rourke, who justly dreaded treachery, insisted that 
Lacy, Fitzgerald and Griffith should repair with him to a bill in the vicinity of Kells, 
where he would alone confer, according to the custom of his ancestors. ‘To this pro- 
position, the English chiefs readily assented ; but no sooner had the brave and noble 
minded O’Rourke opened the debate, than the three Englishmen seized him, and base- 
ly assassinate’ him on the spot. De Lacy afterwards bestowed Kells on his son-in- 
law, Gilbert Nugent, whose descendents in process of time became Earls of West 
Meath. In A. D. 550. St. Columba, the apostle of Scotland, founded an abbey in 
Kells, for regular canons. ‘This town was made an Episcopal see in the thirteenth 
century, when a cathedral was built in it by Walter Lacy, as well as an abbey for 
Crutched Friars, following the order of St. Augustin, whom he richly endowed, on con- 
‘dition that they should for ever daily offer up a mass, in the churches of St. Mary, St. 
Columba, and St. Catharine, for his soul and the soul of his wife. 

In 1653, Thomas ‘Taylor was secretary to Sir William Petty, when the latter went 
to Ireland, to make what is called the “ Down Survey.” In 1660, Taylor purchased 
from Nugent, Lord Delvio, the town and vicinity of Kells. In 1713, his grandson, Ro- 
bert Taylor, was created a Baronet, by Queen Anne. In 1760, his son ‘Thomas was 
raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Headfort, in the county of Meath. His de- 
scendent is now Marquis of Headfort. The fine mansion and beautiful domain of 
Headford, in the environs of Kells, present architectural grandeur, and charms of Syl- 
van scenery, that in beauty and landscape attractions, have few equals in Ireland, or 
any other country. Inthe Protestant church, we observed, a few years ago, a very 
beautiful monument, erected by Sir Thomas Taylor, in 1737 (we think) to the memory 
of his wife. It is a large Sarcophagus of gray Galway marble, resting on three eagles 
claws, from it springs a pedestal supporting an altar, rearing two Corinthian pillars, 
which sustain a Roman urn of Italian marble, exquisitely sculptured. About a mile 
beyond the town, in the commons of Lloyd, there is a very lofty tower ; erected by the 
late Earl of Bective, from the top of which a most extensive and diversified prospect 
can be commanded. 
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as his cousin Bearngall, the son of his predecessor, regarding him as an usurper 
of his rights, kindled an insurrection which ended in the defeat and death of the 
monarch, A. M. 3196, after a reign of twenty years. The success of BEaARNGALL 
at once avenged his father’s death, and gave him possession of the throne of Ire- 
land. 

As soon as he attained the summit of his ambition, he gave the rein to his des- 
potic disposition. He banished all the adherents of his predecessor out of the 
kingdom; and in order to cut off all the pretenders to the crown, he commenced a 
fierce and tyrannic persecution against his relatives, who were of the posterity of 
Ith; and by terror and force succeeded in driving their chiefs to exile in Albania. 
But his despotism was gradually sapping the pillars of his own arbitrary power. 

The rebellious arm of OLtoLt, the son of Slanoll, hurled him from the throne 
to the tomb, in the tenth year of his oppressive reign. OL1oLL, on ascending the 
throne, manifested a disposition to govern his people according to the behests of 
justice, and spirit of the constitution. But his intentions were blasted in the bud, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, by the tempest of insurrection, raised by Sionna of 
the royal race of Heremon, who succeeded, once more, at the battle of Nobber,* 
in wresting the supreme power from the dynasty of Ollamh Fodhla. Olioll and 
all his leaders were killed in the engagement. Thus were the sage and benign 
ordinances and institutions of the great Ollamh Fodhla dissolved and subverted 
by civil broils, and the ruthless intrigues of ambition. 

Srorna, having obtained possession of a crown, in pursuit of which he had to 
wade through an ocean of blood, resolved therefore to hold in a tenacious 
tenure, the darling object that he gained with so much difficulty and danger. 
He consequently, to secure the prize, adopted such measures as he and his ad- 
visers deemed best calculated for crushing faction, and guarding his throne from 
the hostile attacks of pretenders. This he could only accomplish by keeping 
constantly on foot a military force. Having assidiously endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himself with the army, he soon: became very popular among them. His 
military skill, and prepossessing manners, seemed to have destined him to com- 
mand, while they served to give him a preponderating influence in the camp, 
and in the council. Against such a monarch, treason, for a while, durst not 
raise a menacing finger. At length, however, he was secretly apprised, that the 
Irians, or posterity of Ir, were sowing the seeds of disaffection in Ulster. Con- 
sidering that a flame of sedition was more easily extinguished than a blaze of 
revolt, he quickly put himself at the head of his devoted army, and marched into 
Ulster. The Irian chiefs hearing of his approach, lost no time in concentrating 
their adherents, in order to put themselves in a bold defensive attitude, and op- 
pose a formidable front to the hostile hosts, that threatened them with slavery 
and oppression. 

The Irians made those preparations which a brave people, who prize their li- 
berties dearer than life, ought to make to resist an invader who would only re- 
quite a tame submission, by yoking the abject dependents crouching to him, in 
the car of slavery. An engagemeut soon took place, at Aras Keilter,+ now 





* Nosser is a pretty rural village, in the county of Meath, which will be more fa- 
mous in the records of genius, for giving birth to our great musical composer, Caroxan, 
than it is in Irish history, for being the scene of a sanguinary battle. 

The vicinity of Nobber is rendered beautiful and picturesque by the residences, 
and domains of Lord Gormanstown, at Whitewood, of General Bligh «t Brittas, and 
of Mr. Cruise, at Cruisetown, where Carolan, first borrowed inspiration from the lips of 
love, and gave his heart as a hostage to the captivating charms of Bridget Cruise.—Ed. 


+t Downpatrick, the capital of the county of Down, is one of the most ancient cities 
in Ireland, and consequently its past glories make a distinguished figure in Irish histo- 
ry. The majestic and reverend ruins of its seven churches, and numerous abbeys 
proclaim its pristine greatness, and architectural grandeur. It was made a Bishop’s 
see by St. Patrick, who built the large Cathedral, A. D. 445, which is now a heap of 
hoary ruins, where only the owl chants the vesper anthem. 
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Downpatrick ; but in spite of the valour and intrepidity of the gallant Irians, the 
military genius of the king, and discipline of his troops gave him a decisive vic- 





At his own request, expressed before his death, which memorable event happened on 
the 17th of March 493, St. Patrick was buried in the chancel of this Cathetral. His 
remains were afterwards enclosed in a magnificent tomb, erected by Murracu O’Niat, 
monarch of Ireland, A. D. 500. To this tomb, to which several kings and queens 
made pilgrimages of devotion, and splendid gifts of piety, were subsequently transfer- 
red the remains of St. Columba, and St. Bridget, as the inscription which was read by 
Geraldus Cambrens, is in 1173 recorded. 


“© Mt tres in Duno tumulo, tumulantur in uno, 
Brigida, Patricius atque Columba Pius,” 
Which has been thus translated by the celebrated Bishop Coyle.— 


‘In Down three saints one grave doth fill, 
Bridget, Patrick and Columb-Kille.” 


The richness of the shrines of these saints attracted the rapacity of Turgesius, the 
cruel Danish tyrant, who defaced the monument, and earried off the ornaments and 
costly vessels of the sacred sepulchre. A. D. 851. When John De Courcey, captured 
Downpatrick, in 1186, he, to impress, more strongly, the Irish with an exalted idea of 
his sanctity, and of the reverence in which he held the relics of their saints, caused the 
tomb to be elegantly repaired, and embellished with all the beauties of architecture 
and sculpture. A solemn funeral service took place on this occasion, in the Cathedral, 
at which Cardinal Vivian, legate of the apostolic see ; the Bishop of Armagh, his suffra- 
gans, as well as the Bishop of London, and many other ecclesiastical dignitaries assist- 
ed. Colgan and Harris say that this imposing religious ceremony, was the most sub- 
lime spectacle which had ever been witnessed in Ulster, and that it had the effect of 
multiplying the friends of the English amazingly in Ireland. In 1203, king John be- 
coming jealous of the power and popularity which De Courcey possessed in Ireland, 
issued a commission to Hugh De Burgo and Walter De Lacy, to arrest De Courcey 
on a charge of high treason; but though they quickly proceeded to execute the grati- 
fying orders of the king, with which they hoped to crush a rival, they could not effect 
their object without resorting to treachery. ‘They succeeded however, by bribes and 
promises to corrupt the fidelity of his followers and attendants. De Courcey was in 
the constant habit of offering up his prayers, every morning, in the Cathedral, before 
the shrine of St. Patrick. While he was one day in this act of devotion, De Burgo and 
Lacy, with a chosen band of assassins, attacked and killed some of his retinue. The 
brave unarmed chieftain seeing himself thus beset with danger, immediately, with his 
usual prowess, wrested a large wooden cross from the aisle, with which he so heroically 
defended himself, that he soon killed thirteen of his cowardly assailants ; but at length 
he was overpowered by the strength of numerical force, and conveyed as a prisoner to 
London, where he was confined in the tower. In its proper place, we shall relate more 
of the adventures of the illustrious Baron of Kinsale. The see of Down was united to 
that of Connor, in the county of Antrim, A. D. 1442, when the Bishop assumed the ti- 
tle of the Bishop of Down and Connor. The ruins of the priory of Malachy, founded 
by Malachy O’Morgair, Bishop of Down, A. D. 1133, those of the priory of St. John 
the Baptist, erected by De Courcey, 1186, as well as those of an abbey of Cistertian 
monks, and a friary of the Franciscan order, are still retnaining as evidences of the an- 
cient piety, and architectural celebrity of Downpatrick. Its modern buildings are very 
creditable to the taste of its spirited inhabitants. ‘The court house is a large and ele- 
gant Ionic structure. 

Downpatrick is a large borough and market town, agreeably situated on the S. W. 
branch of the lake of Strangford, at the distance of ninety-four miles from Dublin. 
The environs of the town, are beautified with a pleasing variety of wood and water, and 
the houses and cultivated grounds that are interspersed through an extensive landscape 
of green hills, and pastoral glens, impart the vivid tints of the picturesque and romantic 
to the sylvan scene. 

Adjoining the town there is one of those high Raths, or mounds, which are so com- 
mon in Ireland ;—its conical height is sixty-three feet, and its circumference is twenty- 
one hundred. It is cireumvested with three concentric ramparts, one of which is thirty 
feet broad. We must not forget to mention, that the noble vestiges of Savi monastery, 
which was the favourite abode of St. Patrick, are still to be seen near the town. There 


is alimpid well springing up through a rock, at this monastery, which tradition re- 
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Ossianic Fragments. big 
tory, which prostrated the hopes of the Ultonians. Flushed with success, and 
animated with ambition, the monarch then turned his arms against Loacaire, 
the son of Ludhadh, of the race of Heber, who with his forces, and a band of 
Carthagenians, his allies, were marching to the assistance of the Irians. This 
army, though strongly posted on a rocky eminence, which was swept on one side 
by the sea, in the neighbourhood of Killough,* he spiritedly attacked, and suc- 
ceeded in dislodging them. The Carthagenian chief, Ciasral, was killed in the 
conflict by the king’s hand, and many of his soldiers, in their endeavour to 
escape to their shipping, were drowned. 

After these exploits which reflected such glory on his arms, the monarch re- 
turned in triumph to Tara. But to prove the instability of royal power; na 
that the firmest throne rests but on a slippery foundation, Siorna was slain while 
attempting to quell a revolt in Meath by his successor, Aillin Rotheachta, in the 
twenty-first year of his reign. Our historians have warmly lauded the wisdom, 
prudence, and eminent martial talents of Siorna. He was designated Saogha- 
lach, or the long-lived, from his having, if we can credit the book of Lecan, at- 
tained the great age of one hundred and fifty years. 

Rotueacnta, II. was proclaimed sovereign ; but not by the voic of the people, 
who were warmly attached to the person and government of the lite king, whose 
death they deeply bewailed. To Rotheachta II, our historians attribute the in- 
vention of war-chariots, which throws a great halo of memorable notoriety on 
the era of his reign, A. M. 3244. These superb chariots, being winged with sharp 
scythes and grappling hooks, were calculated to do dreadfu! éxecution in battle. 
We have already alluded to the expertness and bravciy of the Irish charioteers, 
and knights, who fought with long spears in these kind of chariots. 'The Gauls, 
in the year of Rome, 456, employed Irish artists to build war chariots for them, 
which they subsequently and effectually employed against the Romans, as Ceesar 
tells us. 

After a reign of seven years, distinguished by the progress of the arts, and the 
blessings of peace, Rotheachta was killed by lightning, while hunting in the 
forest of Tara. 





OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—No. VII. 
Naist AND Derrpre, (A Historic Tale, continued.) 


[The noble chiefs embark with Fergus; for their generous hearts were armed with 
confidence, against the ideas of fear, or the suspicion of treachery. But no argument 





cords, was excavated by the Saint’s own hands. On every Patrick’s day, the peasantry 
of Down, come a great distance to drink, what they consider, the miraculous water of 
the holy well. 

* Kiixoveu stands on the north of St. John’s Point, in the bay of Strangford. It has 
the advantage of a fine commodious harbour, where large ships can safely ride quite 
close to the quay. It is a neat flourishing town, where trade and industry accumulate 
wealth for the inhabitants. Their fish market is one of the best in Ireland. There isa 
remarkable well here, calied St. Scordin’s ; and its water cannot be equalled for pel- 
lucidness, or lightness. It gushes out of a high rocky bank, like streams of dissolved 
crystal. Killough is also celebrated for a rocky oblong cavern, from whence, at the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, a strange noise is heard, somewhat resembling the sound 
of a huntsman’s horn. 

In the neighbourhood of this town, there are some pretty domains and country villas, 
among the most attractive of which are the ornamented manor, and magnificent and 
superb mansion of Lord Clifford.—Here we have admired— 

“The cultur’d garden, richly grac’d, 
With all the labour’d charms of taste ; 
The calm deep grove, the limpid tide, 
The verdant mead, and landscape wide.” 


Balee and Hollymount have also rural fascinations, that have been consecrated by 
the voice of song, and celebrated by the pencil of genius. 
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could divert the mind of the lovely Deirdre of the terror, which like an evil spirit haunted 
her thoughts. Nothing therefore, but the enthusiasm of her attachment to her husband 


could prevail upon her to return to Erin. 


While the ship that bore them over the ocean, was sailing opposite the west of Scot- 
land, where Naisi first led her to the nuptial bower, she sung the following mournful and 
plaintive stanzas to her harp, in which the blisses that were past, like the visioned delu- 


sions of a delightful dream, are fondly called to recollection.] 


Dempre. Ah! yonder is Albania of delightful hills and murmuring streams! 
Adieu sweet scenes of joys! that are gone like the morning mists, when chased 
by the sunbeams from the verdant summits of Racuuin. It is now the lonely, 

-Soletnn hour of midnight; calm are the slumbers of my beloved Naisi; may no 
care tough his bosom, no sad dream disturb his rest. Be still ye waves, be 
hushed y¢ Winds, while my husband sleeps. Let the lulling music of the stars 
mix with the sounds of my harp of sadness, that they may fall like the notes of 
Seraphs ot his ears. Some good fairy spirit* has hushed the breeze, it now 
a os 


* Farrres, Many and wonderful are the tales which popular superstition has re- 
corded, in oug legendary romances, of Irish fairy spirits. ‘The Druids, according to 


‘Toland, believ2d in the existence of these preternatural beings, in Jreland and Scotland. 


Even to this day, some of the Irish peasantry regard with superstitious veneration, 


the green hills :or lisses) caves, Cromleacs, Cairnes, and sequestered glens, which are 


supposed to be the haunts of the ‘‘ good people,” as they call these sprites. ‘They are 
represented as oigmies, who are passionately fond of music, in which science, tradition 
says, they excel. i'h* idea relative to these Genii, or supernatural beings, is not pe- 
culiar to the Irish peasantry *!one: it is prevalent in France, Germany, England and 


Scotland. ‘They have been created by the fertile invention of poetry, as well as the 
mythological polytheism of Greece. ‘Tradition has then, opened an ample field for the 
imagination of the Irish bards, who have woven in the prolific loom of invention many 
a spangled fairy web, of amusing fiction and poetical narrative. ‘The vivid descriptions 


of these aerial beings, as given by Irish poetry, are coloured with the finest tints of fan- 


cy. They define and delineate the Irish Genii, as beings blooming in the full perfec- 
tion of youth and beauty, and formed as regular as if symmetry had moulded every 
limb, and grace adorned every feature. ‘The elegance of the dress, in which imagina- 


tion has arrayed them, gave lustre to their personal grace. 


They are generally represented clothed in loose flowing garments, of blue, azure and 
urple, spangled with diamonds, and fringed witha profusion of gold and silver bril- 
iants; whilst chaplets of the most beautiful, and odoriferous flowers of the different 

seasons, surmounted with a coronet of topaz and emerald, adorned their heads. Their 
necks and arms were encircled with beads composed of sparkling diamonds and pellu- 
cid gems. Asto their females, their enchanting beauty and superb dresses, beggar 
description ; for we are told, that they surpassed all that oriental romance has pictured 


in its poetic imaginings. 


These fairies sometimes sported in living crystal waters, glassy rivers, and the lim- 
pid lakes of Killarney ; while others presiding over groves, gardens, and meadows, re- 
posed on variegated carpets of violets, daisies and primroses, in bowers of jessamine. 
woodbine, and roses, over whose bloom and fragrance, the seasons had no power. 
Another order of fairy spirits, furnished with gold plumed wings, rode through regions 
of the air, in cloudy chariots of the most exquisite formation, where they directed the 
winds, rain, and tempests. ‘The rural class of these Elves, were called by the ancient 
Irish Feadh Ree, or woodland divinities. ‘They were supposed to hold their habita- 
tions in caves, raths, and green eminences, which are generally fenced round with a 


circular row of hawthorn bushes; to these woodland genii, were assigned the care of 


corn, fruit and vattle; so that their special protection and auspices, were solemnly in- 


voked by the Druids, on every first of May, and November. 


On these occasions the ancient Irish sacrificed to the guardian spirits, by pouring a 
part of what they drank upon the earth, and making an offering of honey and flour on a 
rural altar, consecrated to their worship. But this homage it appears, could not al- 
ways propitiate their anger, or avert their resentment, as they would, in revenge for 
some sacrilege committed in their sacred places, frequently dry the springs, kill the 
cattle, and blast the corn and fruit. We think that the origin of the hypothesis rela- 


tive to guardian fairy spirits, may be traced to the tenets of pol 


ytheism, which the 
Druids inculcated in Ireland, before the splendid light of the gospel, dispelled the 
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seems to sigh in the sails, as if pitying the anguish of Deirdre. High is thy 
course, O Moon! on thy war-car of air, brilliant are thy beams as they fall in 
gleams of lustre on the waving pines, and rushing waters of Albania. Ah! Al- 
bania, sweet land of connubial love! you shall be ever dear to my remembrance. 
The delightful flowers of thy valleys, on which the dew of night glitters, while 
my cheeks are bathed with the tears of wo, are fairer and fresher than those 
that spring up in fairy bowers. ‘There are no fountains whose murmurs are 
so musical, whose waters are so limpid and refreshing, asthose that bubble in thy 
grassy glens. A long farewell to the peaceful groves, which have often sighed 
after me, in cadenced echoes of euphony, the dear name of my Naisi! How 
often, O Albania! have I twisted the honeysuckle, and jessamine, of thy green 
bowers, while my Naisi and [I listened to the soft modulation of streams, whose 
daisied banks were enamelled with bluebells and primroses. 

Oh! yes, we listened to the assembled birds chanting the lays of joy, we 
breathed the perfume of scented flowers and gazed on frisking lambs bounding on 
the green plain before us, while the little loves hovered over our grassy couch; 
and the Zephyrs spreading their fragrant wings, played around us. But why 
should memory shine on the ruins of the pleasant past? It is still pleasing and 
mournful to view thy receding cliffs, fair thistle-draped fields of Albany! It is 
joyful to think of past delights, to remember the charming flowers, the verdant 
plants which have been the objects of my tenderest care; though, alas! they shall 
droop their heads and die away like my hopes, while the thorn and the brier 
shall hang over the floral ruin, their fatal shade. Adieu! dear Scotland of de- 
lights! it grieves my heart to leave thee, but my love for Naisi forces me away 
from the bowers of Dunfin and the moss-vested hijls of Dunsaivni of charming 
prospects. 

Adieu! Glenarchon! of fair vales and shelving hills, and of soft verdure ; for 
transporting were the nuptial endearments which I enjoyed in thy flowery glens, 
while sporting with my Naisi. And thou, Glendarna! of green meads, shady 
groves and sand-bordered streams, art present to my thoughts and enshrined in 
my remembrance, as my bosom cannot taste a sweeter association of recollection, 
than that which a thought of thy blooming scenes can awaken! 

Oh! happy were my days with my love in Glendarna! which I should never 
leave only to obey my Naisi. ‘Then for the last time, sea-throned Albania! I 
glance at thy mountain diadem, as it sparkles in the moon-beams. No more 
shall I hear the melting strain of the Cuckooin thy dales, nor see thy pellucid ri- 
vers gliding over crystal sand; for fate drives me from thy charming shore of 
perfumed verdure. 

No sooner had the dawn variegated the eastern skies, with tints of gold and 
scarlet, than the Emerald-medallioned hills of Ulster, rose like sparkling gems 
above the verge of the horizon. Naisi aroused from his sleep, by the cheerful 
gratulations of the seamen, on beholding their native land, hastered towards his 
Deirdre, whose harp was still breathing the plaintive strain of grief, and whose 
tear glistening eyes, were yet mournfully and intently turned towards Albania. 

Nast. Dearest Deirdre! joy of my heart, forbear, I entreat you in the name 
of love, these melancholy strains? Behold, my love, our own fair native Isle, 
smiling in all her verdant charms of green and graceful beauty! Let my darling’s 
harp vibrate with the tones of gladness, and hail with mirthful music our parent 
earth. 
gloomy clouds of chimeras. Our pagan ancestors not content with deriving the origin 
of the universe from the Eternal and Sublime Architect, delegated the works and opera- 
tions of nature to subordinate divinities. The Greeks had their Naiads, Silvans and 
Satyrs, and in the Hebrew theology, we read of the agency of arch-angels and Sera- 
phim. From whence, it is evident, that the current opinion of the vulgar respecting 
Genii, Fairies, Spectres and apparitions, arose from this ancient doctrine. Among the 
fairies, according to the opinion of popular superstition, every Milesian family in Ire- 
land, is supposed to have a guardian genius. 

Vou. L—A4l. 
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Deirpre. Ah! Naisi, my harp is only attuned to sorrow, and even the sight 
of green Erin, cannot teach my fingers to awake its wonted notes of joy. A 
suspicion of Connor’s perfidy presses like an incubus of dejection on my heart, 
and weighs down the gayety of my spirits. 

Nast. Oh! my adorable wife, these apprehensions are but the visionary 
creations of your imagination. Recall your wonted spirits, and rest your con- 
fidence on my love, and on the valour of my friends, the heroes of the red- 
branch; for when assisted by such a host of champions, what have I to fear 
even if Connor could oppose me with the united force of the four provinces ? 

Deirpre. Naisi thou reasonest like a magnanimous knight, whose soul is 
ever irradiated by the polar-star of honour; but the base and treacherous bo- 
som of Connor, is the gloomy abode in which the fiends of revenge are con- 
cealed. There they are collecting their baneful venom. 

Nast. Life-vein of my felicity! well I know that your tender solicitude for 
my safety emanates from your love ; but let hope dissipate the fears which ob- 
scure the light of your beauty, like dim clouds veiling the sun. See! my angel! 
we approach the Shamrock-draped shores of Erin, and the beauteous landscape 
of Ulster, with its winding vales, and woodbine-arboured lawns of damasked 
velvet, wears a,more blooming smile than usual, as if to greet my Princess with a 
welcome. 


[As soon as they were landed, Barach, the vile instrument of Connor’s vengeance, 
conducted them to Lis mansion, where a sumptuous banquet was ready for their enter- 
tainment.] 


Baracn. Words are inadequate to express the joy that I feel at seeing usi- 
der my humble roof, such noble guests as princely Fergus, the nation’s hope, 
and his children, with the flowers of Erin’s chivalry, the luminaries of her wars, 
the brave sons of Usnach, who are as welcome to my lowly hall, as they will 
be to the gladdened heart of the king, in the stately pavilion of Emania. As to 
thee, fair seraph of beauty, I wish that I had an imperial palace, worthy of thy 
reception, and suitable to thy exalted goodness. But the feast smokes upon the 
board ; let me lead thee, fair lady, to the banquet. 

Fereus. I am sorry I must decline your hospitality; as I have pledged my 
solemn promise to the king, that as soon as ever I should arrive in Erin, whether 
I should have night or day, I would instantly conduct my cousins to the palace 
of Emania. The honour of a knight is pawned, and must be religiously re~ 
deemed. 

Baracu. But I lay you under solemn bans, and shall charge you with diso- 
bedience to the king’s behest, as expressed in this paper, if you refuse to partake 
of the feast, which his majesty expressly ordered me to prepare, for his noble 
cousins and you. 

Ferevs. This paper, it is true, bears the signature and seal of the king. 
Dost thou think, Naisi, that the import of the writing is sufficient to release me 
from the verbal injunction of Connor? 

Naist. I think not; the laws of our order of chivalry, could not exonerate 
you.—They require an inviolable observance. 

Ferevs. But would our refreshing ourselves with the good cheer of the 
chamberlain, infringe them ?—What, Naisi, am I to do? 

Dermpre. Do this ;—you have your choice, either to forsake the son’s of Us- 
nach or the feast; but remember it is more comformable to chivalry, as it is more 
meet to forsake the feast, than to desert the sons of Usnach, for whose safety 
you are accountable to God, and the laws of knizhthood. 

Fereus. I will not forsake them; ueither shall I depart from the defined 
line of chivalry ;—for I will send my two sons, “ Illan the fair, and Buini the 
ruthless red,” with them to Emania, where I shall follow them, after I have 
honoured the hospitality of my friend Barach. 

Nast. Prince! we resign your safe-guard, and from this hour abjure your 
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tiendship ;—the spear and sword of the sons of Usnach, which often opened a 
vista through the ranks of your uncle’s foes, will be our defence in Ulster. 
Brothers let us away—ours are not the hearts of fear, or the arms of the feeble. 

They arose, and went away burning with indignation at the conduct of Fer- 
gus, whom they left sad and sorrowful after them. ‘They bad not journeyed 
far, however, when they were overtaken by the sons of Fergus, who offered 
their protection and aid in case of danger. Naisi accepted their offer at the 
same time, observing to his wife and brothers, that he would retain them as 
hosts for the plighted faith of their Father. 

Deirpre. { would, my Naisi, give you good advice, although I fear you may 
not pursue the course it points out. 

Narst. What advice is that, my dear Princess? 

Dempre. It is to go back to the verdant Isle of Rachlin, between Erin and 
Alba, and tarry there until Fergus quits the festive board of Barach; your ta- 
king this step will redeem the promise of Fergus, and perhaps, snatch your life 
from the danger which would beset you at the court of Connor. 

Naist. IT am sorry, my love, that honour must disobey the commands of af- 
fection. ‘The fear of danger or death never touched the hearts of the sons of 
Usnach. 

Intan. We regret, Princess, that you have not confidence in our faith and 
honour, and the chivalric obligation which the vows of our knighthood have im- 
posed on us. Besides, beauteous lady, we have our father’s fame and honour to 
defend. 

Burnt. His plighted faith we shall maintain with our lives,;—Proud Princess ! 
though we are green in years, these shields are emblazoned with exploits of 
which matured heroism might not be ashamed. 

Derrpre. I doubt not your truth and valour, young warriors ;—but alas! 
luckless was the hour that my husband consented to place implicit reliance on 
the faith of a Prince, who has forsaken us for a feast. [Then seating herself on 
a green bank, near which their steeds were feeding, she sung the following lay.} 
Sad was the day we sailed from Albania; treacherous were the winds and 
waves, that wafted our bark to Ullin, where we are now surrounded by danger, 
and beset with treachery. In Albania, the chords of my heart vibrated with the 
melody of joy ;— in its native Ulster, they only resound with the discordant notes 
of wo. In the haleyon valley of Drayno, Naisi and I reposed on couches of 
violets and primroses, while the sweet ministrels of its shady hedges of Labur- 
num, and hawthorn sung the concert of love. Oh! our felicity was then too 
sweet and rapturous to last ;—it was an ecstatic joy, such as happy spirits feel in 
that Elysium, where the sun never sets, nor the flowers never fade—where all 
is arrayed in perennial bloom, and animated with the seraph strains of perpetual 
music. While here in our native country, in the midst of our kindred, what is 
the termination of the prospect that breaks upon our view, through the dim vista 
of futurity;—the ghosts of our fathers bestrided on their coursers of clouds, 
pointing to a new made grave, to which they beckon us. Dissolved is my bliss 
like the white surge-foam of the ocean, when it breaks its sparkling head on the 
rocks of Antrim. Gricf preys upon my heart, sorrow congeals my feelings. 
Such alas ! is the bitter fruit that grew out of our confidence in Fergus Roy. 

Nast. Say not so, O! Deirdre, sweetdivinity of my heart! Fergus will prove 
himself worthy of his order: he cannot, he will not dishonour chivalry and his 
Milesian lineage by betraying us. Charming daughter of the graces—thou god- 
dess of modesty—thou angel more beauteous than the sun,* let compassion shed 





* Mr. Macpherson, who no doubt had a copy of Mac Dairy’s poems, borrowed his 
poem of “ Darthula,” from the tragic tale, which we are endeavouring, as above, to 
translate. Mr. Macpherson has taken from Mac Dairy, many of his fine figurative ex- 

ressions and striking similies. He had a fine taste, that selected judiciously all the 
eautiful thoughts and sublime images, with which Irish poetry is so replete. He 
therefore, was a most industrious and felicitous gleaner, in the wide field of Irish ge- 
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its soft dews, on the warmth of thy anger against Fergus, who is incapable of 
conniving at our destruction. His generous heart could not harbour such per- 
fidy. Let hope wipe away the tears of wo, from thy radiant eyes, as we have 
nothing to fear. 


George Frederick Cooke. 


Deimrpre.—“ Oh! Usnach’s sons of graceful mein, 
“Tis sad to leave fair Alba green! 
*Tis lasting, never ending wo, 
From Alba’s Jlow’ry plains to go!” 


(vO BE CONTINUED. ) 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS.—No. X. 
Georce Freperick Cooxe.—( Concluded from our last.) 


Whatwriters have frequently observed of literary characters, isin a great degree, 
applicable to most other grades of the human family, in which the members have 
been uniformly devoted to a variety of dissimilar pursuits. We recollect that 
the great “ colossus of literature,” some where remarked, that there is too much 
of the monotony of a studious life, shaded by the gloomy umbrage of every day 
occurrence, in the existence of an author, to supply those shining materials 
which the Biographer finds scattered in the solar pathway of the hero, or in the 
romantic adventures of a knight errant of love. 

If then the ‘ flat realities of ‘the life,” of a literary man are so barren of the 
marvellous, aud the romantic, the career of a theatrical performer, is seldom 
more checkered with those incidents and vicissitudes, which tend to give an in- 
terest and a flush of novelty to the biographical narrative that records those 
many-coloured changes, which cannot fail of arresting the wayward attention of 
curiosity, ‘¢ The gradations of a hero’s life,” says Dr. Johnson, “ are from 
battle to battle, and of an author, from book to book.’? Hence we may observe, 
that the changes in the life of an actor, are from theatre to theatre, or from cha- 
racter to character; but still when his intrinsic genius, after many essays,suddenly 
rises to an elevated station, where, like the bird of the sun, that of Cooke sub- 
limely soured in an ethereal region, above the efforts and the hopes of competi- 
tion, the difficulty of the Biographer, however paradoxical it may appear, is 
proportionably augmented. George Frederick Cooke, stood an almost undefi- 
nable instance of the slow progress which genius makes in ascending the sum- 
mit of professional fame. He too unexpectedly bursted upon an astonished 
world, like a blazing comet emerging from the clouds, to be suffered by the 
malice of envy, to pursue a career of unobstructed glory. Until he made his de- 
but in London, the vast metropolis of taste and criticism, he was comparative- 
ly unknown ;—the eagle until then was hid in the egg of obscurity. 

But it is time to resume our narrative. While at Cork, Mr. Cooke played 
some of his best characters; but the existence of martial law prevented many 
from visiting the theatre. Our hero and his companions, with a view of improv- 
ing their untoward fortunes, went to Limerick, where the effects of the rebellion 
again marred their prospects. Despairing of success in the country, he returned 
to Dublin, in December 1799, when tranquillity and personal safety, succéeded 








nius ; where he gathered the finest pearls of his Ossianie wreath. Were it not for the 
Irish teachers, who taught Mr. Macpherson to write the original Gaelic, in its gram- 
matical purity,Cavevonia, the tributary colony of Erin, would no more claim the honour 
of giving birth to the son of Fin Maccumhal, than she would have dared to pretend 
being the mother of our illustrious Moore. These birds of the Irish Parnassus, have 
dropped alas !,into the ocean of oblivion, while Macpherson’s name, brilliant with their 
stolen plumage, is perched on the highest pinnacle of fame. 
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George Frederick Cooke. 335 
terror and cruelty. Thalia again wore her gladdening smiles for her votaries, 
and Melpomene shed her sympathetic tears in Crow-street. Cooke was soon 
engaged by Mr. Jones, the manager, and on the 4th of January, 1800, he per - 
formed the part of the Stranger, with more than his wonted excellence, which 
confirmed the favourable impression, that his other personations had previously 
made upon the Dublin audience. During his stay in Dublin, from December 
1799, to February 1800, he continued, with increasing success and augmented 
ability, to maintain some of the best characters in the English drama. His ha- 
bitual propensity to intemperance, however, still clung to him like the noxious fun- 
gus that corrodes the trunk, from which it draws its existence. He almost spent his 
days and nights in dissipation and debauchery, at once enervating the powers of 
his mind, and blasting his character. About this time, a performer of the name 
of Davis, with whom our hero was in the closest terms of intimacy, died in Dub- 
lin. Although Cooke had his failings, he had also virtues that would have irra- 
diated the philanthropic character of a Howard, and redeemed the vices of a pro- 
fligate. Henot only paid the funeral expenses of Davis, erected a tombstone 
over his grave in the cemetry of Drumcondra, but with a laudable benevolence, 
handed a sum of money to his widow. As a proof of his taste for poetic compo- 
sition, and his warmth of friendship, we subjoin the verses which he wrote in the 
** F'reeman’s Journal,’’* on Mr. Davis’s death. Ina letter to Leonarp M’Nat- 
Ly, Esa. in relation to his tribute to the memory of Davis, he says—* It was, 
dear Mac, atribute of the heart to the memory of a dear and worthy friend, who 
in his public capacity as an actor was truly respectable, and in his private charac- 
ter (alas! how unlike mine) as a friend, husband and father, most exemplary 
amiable. It was this feeling alone, and not the desire of seeing my crude lines 
in print, that induced me to give them to Mr. Harvey, for publication in his pa- 
per.” 

A new and brilliant era begun now to open in our hero’s life, the bushel of 


* « On the death of Mr. Davis, Comedian.” 


O’er a friend’s cold remains, when we drop the fond tear, 
Whom in life we respect—whom in death we hold dear, 
Let stern apathy chide sensibility’s sigh :— 

I ask not her firmness; for I too must die, 

Must leave some fond friend, my sad loss to deplore, 
When I sleep in the dust, and am busy no more. 
Philander, thy life, like thy temper serene, 

In peace pass’d the tumults of life’s busy scene, 

If the day-star of genius blaz’d not on thy birth, 

Heav’n stamp’d thee with honesty, virtue and worth, 
Gave thee talents sufficient respect to command, 

A susceptible heart—a benevolent hand; 

A feeling for all, but chiefly for those, 

Exhausted by want—or assaulted by woes. 

On! lost to thy friends, in life’s early bloom! 
Immaturely sustaining our nature’s sad doom, 

Just glancing on earth, and then stealing away, 

In the noontide of life—death darken’d thy day! 

May that pow’r who o’er all in wisdom presides, 

Who the dread dart of destiny awfully guides, 

Who wounds but to heal, and destroys but to save, 
And illumines with hope the dark cells of the grave, 

In mercy assuage that keen pang of the mind, 

Which barbs the fond bosom left bleeding behind! 

Oh! may it incline her with calmness to bear, 

A loss ne’er assuag’d by indulging despair ; 

And till her re-union in regions above— 

Fondly foster on earth his dear pledges of love. 

G. F. C. 
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obscurity was no longer to hide that light, which was destined to eclipse all the 
little stars of the dramatic horizon. An engagement in Covent Garden, led 
him into a rich and extensive field, where his genius had only to gather a rich 
harvest of fame and fortune. On the 31st of October, 1800, the long wished for 
opportunity of appearing before a London audience arrived. He made his first 
appearance on the Covent Garden boards, in the arduous character of Richard 
IlI, and succeeded in making a more powerful impression on the audience of Lon- 
don, than any actor since the debct of Garrick. Itwasto avery thin house, such 
a house as is very seldom seen in the English capital; but it must be con- 
sidered, that the town had then been nauseated with several wretched first ap- 
pearances; and therefore few, but those who knew Cooke’s sterling merit, at- 
tended. The sight of empty Boxes, however, by no means lowered his spirits, 
congealed his ardour, nor cramped those energies which flowed so spontaneous- 
ly from the inexhaustible fountain of his native genius. The climacteric hour 
of his fate and fortune was arrived,—and on that night’s performance, depended 
his reputation, and his name, for then the sword of his histrionic destiny was 
either to be assigned him by the audience, for his protection, or brandished by 
critical opinion in cutting down his fame for ever! ‘ Aut Caesar aut nullus,” 
was his motto, on that memorable and decisive occasion, and he entered on the 
stage in full possession of the idea, fully resolved to fall or triumph. How far 
he accomplished it may be imagined by the recorded observation, which fell 
from the lips of one of the first female dramatic writers of her day (Mrs. Incn- 
BALD.) After the play, he was lamenting to her, in the green room, that there 
were so few people to see him. ‘ Never mind it, my dear Sir, said the lady, 
you will never more play to such a house.”” The critiques on Cooke’s Richard, 
in the papers of the following morning, vied with each other in the warmth of 
their eulogiums, and concurred unanimously, in pronouncing his representation 
superior to any effort which was made on the stage, since the days of Garrick. 
The stamp of superiority was now impressed, by popular opinion, on his fame, 
and Joun Putwie Kempte, freely resigned the tragic throne to him, at the re- 
quest of the censors of criticism. The next character he personated, was Shy- 
lock, in which he displayed powers that won for him additional applause. In 
the great and trying scene of the third act, he astonished his auditors, and en- 
chained their admiration. The third character that he sustained in London, 
was one in which he has now no legitimate successor, Sir Archy M’ Sarcasm. 
So much has been said on his unrivalled excellence, in this performance, that it 
is unnecessary for us to attempt to vary the many coloured camelion of pane- 
gyric, by our comments. Mr. Maywoop, is perhaps the only living actor, who 
in Sir Archy, might wear the laurel crown of Cooke. Our limits will not allow 
us to notice, even briefly, Cooke’s theatrical career in England. 

During his engagement in Edinburgh, he sustained with his accustomed effect 
Richard, Shylock, Iago, Othello, Sir Giles Overreach, the Stranger, Macbeth, 
Sir Archy, Jaques, Petruchio and Hamlet. Never did the Scottish nation, 
award warmer encomiums, than they did to the picturesque and vivid acting of 
our countryman. 

In pursuance of an engagement made with a Mr. Atkins, the manager of the 
Belfast and Londonderry threatres, Mr. Cooke played for some nights in each 
of these towns, during the month of August, 1804. 

In the winter of 1806, he accepted another engagement in Dublin, where his 
representations commanded general admiration. His reprehensible love of in- 
temperance, seemed “ to grow with his growth, and strengthen with his strength ;” 
so that his mental and personal faculties, were so impaired by intoxication, that 
he often came on the boards, not only imperfect in his part, but in a tottering 
state of inebriety. ‘This exposed him to the merciless censure of his enemies, 
and furnished the newspaper witlings with arms to wield against himself. But 
neither the love of fame, the animadversive lash, nor the persuasions of friend- 
ship, could effect a reformation in his conduct. The vortex current of dissipa- 
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George Frederick Cooke. 827 
lion, swept away every land-mark from the boundaries of moral rectitude, and 
his fame and character were rapidly falling in public estimation. The critics of 
the celebrated Monruty Mirror, who were formerly the most fulsome flatterers 
of the great Tragedian, were now among the bitterest revilers of his reputation 
and talents. Every scribbling ass who could raise a satirical hoof, came forward 
to kick the wounded lion, who was divested of teeth and claws by his own im- 
prudence and unfortunate propensities. The shafts of sarcasm, though not shot 
from a strong bow, were yet tipped with a poison which festered the sensibility, 
and inflamed the heart of poor Cooke. That popularity, which was so lately 
his shield and panoply, being now withdrawn from him, the once mighty 
Samson stands an imbecile spectacle for the pity of his friends and the 
derision of his enemies. On the 5th of May, 1810, Mr. Cooke, in the 
hope of stemming the tide of animadversion which had set so strongly 
against him, in consequence of his incorrigible addiction to the bottle, appeared 
before the Covent Garden audience, in anew character, (Henry VIII.) in which 
he elicited the most luminous points of excellent acting, and displayed such a 
happy combination of conception and execution, as rendered the whole per- 
formance the most masterly and finished portrait of this historical character, that 
ever was exhibited on the stage. 

The details were discriminated with so much judgment and the minor exhibi+ 
tions of the part introduced with such felicitous aptitude that hypercriticism was 
struck dumb, and the buz of the hornets of witticism was lost in the resounding 
acclaims of admiration. This performance raised him again to his vacated 
throne, and had he but resolution to fling away the intoxicating cup from his 
lips, the public would have encircled his brows with as green a wreath as they 
had ever awarded to Garrick. But fortitude was not the guardian spirit of George 
Frederick Cooke; the demon of intemperance held him in his massy chaias, 
On the Sth of June, he, alas! for the last time appeared before a London audi- 
ence, on which occasion his inimitable personation of Falstaff, more than real- 
ized the ideas of Shakspeare. Had the immortal Bard been alive, and witness- 
ed the great magician of the tragic scene, embodying the fat knight, he would 
have started up in ecstasy, from his seat, and exclaimed, “ That is my Sir John 
Falstaff!” 

Mr. Cooke left London, and proceeded to Liverpool, where he was quickly 
engaged. 

Here he went through his best round of characters with his usual felicity 
and force.—During his abode in Liverpool, he was frequently indisposed, and 
consequently a good customer to the Doctors, by one of whom he considered 
himself so badly treated, that, through revenge, he wrote the following epigram 
on the death of the son of Galen, an event which happened while he was play- 
ing in that great emporium of commerce. 


* Hell, at length has got hold of the old rogue X. V., 
Whom the citizens there are delighted to see ; 
For they think that since he is come there to dwell, 
As he sent them from earth, he will send them from hell.” 


This was a memorable era in Cooke’s life, as it was then September, 1810, 
he was by the force of persuasion, and the allurement of promises, seduced by 
Mr. Coorer to abandon the clime of his attachment and prejudices ; the scenes 
of his glory, and embark for America. Mr. Dunlap has laboured hard, but 
fruitlessly, to justify Mr. Cooper’s conduct in inveigling our countryman from 
England, while he was actuatty under the influence of intoxication. Weare not, 
however, disposed to inveigh in acrimonious language against Mr. Cooper, for 
the prominent part he took in the reprehensible transaction, as the prize was too 
tempting to be resisted by ordinary virtue. Why would he dread reproach, be- 
stow even a thought on the sentence of reprobation which the world would pass 
on him; or fear the sleeping dragon of conscience, when the Hesperian fruit was 









George Frederick Cooke. 
in his grasp? Mr. Cooper should, however, have accompanied Cooke on the 
voyage to New-York, instead of leaving him like a transport, exposed to the in- 
solence and rude vulgarity of the captain of the Columbia, who, from his brutal 
conduct to the 'Tragedian, we may conclude that he was more conversant in the 
traffic of African slaves, than in the duties of politeness and humanity. Aecord- 
ing to Mr. Dunlap’s statement, the sea stores for the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of Mr. Cooke, were laid in with such stingy parsimony, that they were ex- 
hausted a fortnight before the ship arrived at her destination ; and thus a distin- 
guished personage, suffering under a severe indisposition, was deprived by the 
miserly penury of Mr. Cooper, of the very necessaries of life!! ‘* The fare of 
the table,” says Mr. Dunlap, ‘was exceedingly plain, and there was nothing 
for the glass but Thames-water, undergoing its purgation’” Was not this intol- 
erable privation, sufficient to kill Cooke “ by inches?” No generous Englishman 
or Irishman can read of Cooke’s vile treatment on board of the Columbia, without 
his feelings being inflamed with indignation. But indeed Mr. Dunlap tells us of the 
comfort he enjoyed, and fine Madeira wine, with which he was regaled at the 
Tontine Coffee House. Here the Bird of Paradise, after leaving his cage, was 
fed profusely, in order to render his plumage more lustrous, and his notes more 
musical for the gratification of the then e/egant and refined taste of the citizens 
of New-York. 

He made his first appearance in America, on the boards of the Park Theatre, 
on Wednesday evening the 21st of November, 1810, in his favourite character of 
Richard III. Never was the Park theatre so crowded, as on this memorable oc- 
casion; and if it were as capacious as the magnificent amphitheatre of Vespasian 
it would scarcely contain the immense throng that pushed forward for admission. 

“On Mr. Cooke’s appearance this evening,” says Mr. Dunlap, “ the burst of 
welcome was such as may be imagined to come from 2,200 people assembled to 
greet him with the warmest expression of their satisfaction on his arrival. He 
entered on the right hand of the audience, and with a dignified erect deportment 
walked to the centre of the stage, amidst their plaudits.” The New- Yorkers, 
who, before this night imagined that Mr. Cooper was the peerless paragon of 
performers, were at once astonished and delighted by the picturesque acting, and 
impassioned declamation of Cooke. Prior to this night, they had only seen 
copies which fell immeasurably short of the great original, whose necromantic 
powers now wrought such wonders, and conjured up such amazing effects in 
their presence. Perhaps Cooke never played so impressively as on this occasion, 
particularly in the last act, where, if possible, the performer surpassed the author, 
in his graphic and sublime delineation of the defeated and dying Richard. The 
next character he personated on the New-York Boards, was Sir Pertinax M*‘ 
Syphocant, in the “* Man of the World.” In this character, both in his concep- 
tion and execution, he was unrivalled. As it would require more space than we 
can afford, we must reluctantiy decline enumerating the different characters he 
represented on the New-York Boards. 

While in this city, he gave himself up to his habitual propensity to intempe- 
rance: this was the evil genius from whose malignant power, nothing but the 
interposition of death, could disinthral him. The aggregate amount of the 
receipts of the Theatre, during the period of his seventeen nights’ performance, 
was nearly twenty-two thousand dollars. Thus the genius of Cooke turned, as 
it were, the stream of Pactolus into the coffers of Messrs. Price and Cooper. 
Never did any kidnapped captive prove such a source of wealth to his captors, as 
George Frederick Cooke. 

On the 29th of December, 1810, he and Mr. Price set out for Boston, where 
his first representation, early in January, I8L1, was Richard IIL. to which he im- 
parted his usual fire and force. The Bostonians, like the New-Yorkers, were 
enlightened and electrified by his vivid and finished performances. 

_ One evening during the stay of the “ Irish Roscius,” in the “ Literary Empo- 
rium,” a young American of the name of Robert Treat Payne, who fancying 
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George Frederick Cooke. 329 
himself a poet, as Don Quixote fancied himself a heroic knight, thought that 
hix imaginary talents and inflated presumption, should have given him a pass- 
port to Cooke’s acquaintance, and sanctioned between them the familiarity of 
kindred spirits ; but the eagle despised the society of the daw, and the Boston 
poe taster, whose vanity and ignorance transgressed every principle of politeness, 
and militated against every idea of decorum, was thrust out of the door by 
Cooke’s black servant. 

Notwithstanding Cooke’s failings in the tavern, and his association there often 
with low company, yet in the drawing or dining room, he evinced the fashionable 
etiquette of the perfect gentleman. His notions were aristocratic in the extreme ; 
and he reverenced kings with the servile devotion of one of the zealous devotees 
of ultra legitimacy in France. “He was certainly by nature,”’ observes a writer 
in the New Monthly Magazine, “arbitrary and overbearing ; and when ‘ filled 
with the god,’ gave vent to his feelings fearlessly and decidedly. Even amongst 
the tyrant-hating Republicans of America, he rode the high horse, and was allow- 
ed to ride it; and he was just as spirited and uncompromising with a Yankee 
audience, as if he had been calling on Blanchard for his twentieth glass of brandy 
and water at Wrekin.” 

After performing fourteen nights at Boston, he returned to this city on the 26th 
of January ; and on Friday, the Ist of February, he played Shylock to a very small 
audience, which irritated him very much. His second, third, and fourth perform- 
ances were equally neglected ; though they were as brilliant with the light of 
the load-star of genius as ever. But the novelty of curiosity was satiated; the 
New-Yorkers saw the wonder once or twice, which they considered sufficient ; 
the feats of a Jack Pudding would, for them, have more interest and attraction, 
than the personification of Shakspe: ue’s heroes, or the expression of dramatic 
poetry and eloquence. While this inglorious neglect convinced Cooke of the bar- 
barous taste of the citizens, it at the same time wounded his spirit, humbled his 
pride, and made him curse the inauspicious hour that he had embarked for Amer- 
ica. Bitter were the anathemas he fulminated, deep and loud were the impre- 

‘ations he thundered against Mr. Cooper. About this time, for some real or 
imaginary offence given him in Mr. Price’s house, where he had for some time 
lodged, he quitted his residence in the middle of an inclement night, in the month 
of Febru: ury, when the atmosphere was chilled by frost and snow, to the severe 
intensity of the Lapland blasts; and on that dismal night, were it not for the hu- 
manity of a watchman, whose name should be re ‘corded in the brightest page of 
biography, our hapless countryman would have been entombed in the snow. He 
was conducted by the humane “ guardian of the night” to the house of a poor 
woman, in Reed-street, near the hospital, where he stopped until morning, sitting 
at her faint fire. Here Cooke displayed another instance of his benevolent and 
philanthropic spirit, which ever prompted his charitable hand to relieve indigence 
and administer pecuniary comfort to the distressed. ‘The furniture of the help- 
less and sick widow, in whose house Cooke had taken shelter from the “ pitiless 
peltings of the storm,” were then distrained for rent, by some griping compas- 
sionless Shylock of the name of Isaac Hausty, whose ruthless avarice has insu- 
red him a niche in the temple of infamous celebrity ; and the constables set on 
by this heartless wretch, were in the act of carrying off tables, chairs, and every 
other article in the house, when Cooke arrested the despoiling arm of Halsey’s 
cupidity, by paying the rent and fees, which amounted to thirty-five dollars. We 
have inquired, but have not learned the name of the woman who was thus res- 
cued by the generosity of Cooke, from the griping grasp of the vile inexorable - 
Halsey. This adventure, so honourable to the feelings of Cooke, would make a 
figure in Romance, and would have immortalized a pious moralist like Dr. 
Spring, if it were known that he gave thirty-five dollars to a distressed widow, 
Before "Cooke left the house he gave more money and presents to the persecuted. 
woman. Afterthis noble affair, ‘he played Sir Pertinax Penruddock, Sir Archy, 
Vou. L—42 
















































330 George Frederick Cooke. 
and Sir Jolin Falstafl, at this theatre, and then repaired to Philadelphia, where 
he commenced his engagement in Richard. 

Here, as in New-York, the theatre could not admit the tithe of the applicants 
who were impatient to see Cooke. He played twenty nights in Philadelphia, 
with unceasing interest and attraction. Subsequently he performed nine nights 
in Baltimore, where he won “ golden opinions.” 

On his return to this city, on the 20th of June, he married a Mrs. Behn, some 
faded widowed siby!, the venerable daughter of the Boniface of the Tontine Cof- 
fee House, ‘ who,” says Mr. Duniap, “ proved to him a faithful help-mate and 
affectionate nurse to the day of his death.” At this juncture, he performed three 
nights at the Park theatre, to respectable houses. To recreate his health, and 
revive his spirits, he passed a great part of the summer in agreeable excursions 
through the state of New-York, accompanied by his matronly Minerva. 

His description of the scenery of the Hudson river, as given by Mr. Dunlap, 
and of the towns which he visited, in the course of his peregrination, is a bold 
and spirited topographical sketch. While he was a temporary sojourner at 
Greenbush, in the latter end of July, 1811, his characteristic goodness of heart, 
and liberality of beneficence were again laudably manifested to a Mr. Doige, an 
English actor, whom sickness had reduced to extreme indigence in Albany. 
He not only alleviated, as far as attention and money could, the sufferings of 
Doige during his illness, but after his death generously defrayed the expenses of 
his funeral. In September, 1811, Mr. Cooke returned to this city full of health 
and spirits, having derived salutary benefit from his excursive rovings. He per- 
formed at this time, Glenalvan, Richard, Iago, King John, Clytus, Sir Arcby, 
Kitely, Othello, and Stukely. 

On the 8th of November, he re-appeared on the Philadelphia boards, in the 
character of Richard, and afterwards during his engagement he personated 
several of his tragic and comic heroes. While playing in that city, he had a most 
liberal offer from Messrs. Green, Twaits, and Placide, the Managers of the 
Charleston theatre, but as he was determined to return to London, he did not 
accept it. He came back to New-York, on the 6th of December, 1811, and sub- 
sequently performed six nights here, whence he went to Boston, where his per- 
formance for seventeen nights, attracted unusually crowded audiences. So 
anxious was he to return to London, that he engaged, in Boston, his passage in a 
ship which was to sail thence in the middle of February: but a superior power 
decreed that he should never see the green fields of Erin, or the white cliffs of 
Albion. 

He now remained in New-York for several months, during which period, he 
only played six nights. 

The last night of the glorious performance of George Frederick Cooke, in this 
‘London of America,’ was on the occasion of the benefit of a Mr. Darley, a very 
meritorious actor, we understand, on the 22d of June, 1812, when, though 
very much indisposed, he represented Sir P. M‘Sycophant. 

On the 13th of July, 1812, in conformity with his engagement with the Mana- 
gers of the Providence theatre, he performed the part of Shylock in that city. 

During this engagement, he played nine nights, on the last of which he person- 
ated Sir Giles Overreach, which, alas! was the last theatrical effort of a man 
whose genius and whose powers were only excelled by Garrick, and equalled by 
Epmunp Kean, on whom the mantle of Cooke has fallen, and into whose soul 
his histronic talents and munificent generosity, seem to have been transmigrated. 

In the beginning of September, Mr. Cooke received a letter from Mr. Harris, 
the Manager of the Covent Garden theatre, soliciting him in the most urgent 
manner, to return to London, where John Bull “ would be most happy to see 

him again.” This letter gave him great pleasure and tended to form his deter- 
mined resolution of going home without delay. The absence of Cooke had made 
a chasm at Covent Garden, in the representation of the most interesting heroes 
of the Englisch Drama. But fate ordained that his genius should never again 
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George Frederick Cooke. 331 
fill up the void or gratify and delight an English audience. Cooke’s constitution was 
now broken down, and an irremediable category of maladies paralyzed his frame 
and weighed, with the benumbing and chilling pressure of an incubus, on his men- 
tal energies. ‘The curtain was about to drop, the last scene of the drama of life was 
hastening to aclose. ‘The destructive diseases, generated by years of dissipation 
and Bacchanalian revelry had now reached an acme of malignancy that proved 
too formidable for that medical skill, which a Hosack, a Francis, and a M‘Lean, 
exerted with such zeal and ability to preserve an invaluable life, in which two 
hemispheres took such an intense interest ; but, alas! invain. George Frederick 
Cooke made his exit from this scene of mortal existence, on the 26th of September, 
1812, in the 57th year of his age. In his dissolution, vile IvremMpeRANcE might boast 
of the greatest triumph it perhaps ever achieved over the majesty of genius; and 
record in the dismal calendar of its martyrology, his name as the most illus- 
trious victim that was ever sacrificed on that demoniac altar, whose torches 
are lit in death, and before which hellish fiends offer as incense the tears 
of late repentance, and the sighs of broken hearts. We do not find that 
his obsequies were honoured with that pomp of funeral procession, which ought 
to have attended the bier of a man whose sublime genius will live in the inde- 
structible records of Porrry, Pawntine, and ELoquence, as long as the inspira- 
tions of Shakspeare’s muse shall delight the votaries of the English Drama. The 
remains of the favourite child of Melpomene were consigned to an obscure un- 
honoured grave in the cemetry of St. Paul’s church, in this city, and the hallowed 
spot to which future Poets and Tragedians will make many a devout pilgrimage, 
remained unmarked by a single stone, until Epmunp Kean, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Intsu Roscius, with a spirit of munificent liberality that will ever 
endear his name to the admirers of genius, caused architecture and sculpture to 
rear a sepulchral monument over that sacred dust which was once animated by 
the etherial fire of poetry, eloquence, and wit. The pedestal of this monument, 
is a square marble pillar, rising from a base to the elevation of seven feet, and 
capped with an Ionic entablature, tastefully sculptured : the summit of this pedes- 
tal forms a platform, whence springs a Roman urn of Italian marble, which 
sculpture has beautified with Grecian lilies, in bass-relief, and adorned with 
wreaths of olive and acanthus leaves. The inscription, which is very badly en- 
graven, is on the western pannel of the pedestal, in the following tenor :— 


ERECTED 
to the Memory 
of 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 
By 
Epmunp Kean, 
of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 
1821. 
“'Phree kingdoms claimed his birth, 
30th hemispheres pronounced his worth.” 


Some vile Vandals, who would commit sacrilege in the temple of the Deity, 
and despoil of their trophies the shrines of Homer, Shakspeare, and Byron, have, 
in the true spirit of the ravaging Goths, broken part of the mouldings, mutilated 
the basso-relievos, and disfigured and defaced the sides and inscription of a mon- 
ument that protects consecrated dust, which, like that of Pompey in Egypt, will 
confer immortality on the place of its sepulture. 

Such is the biographical sketch we have given of our celebrated countryman, 
who, with all his faults and failings, had still a redeeming benevolence of heart, 
and a mind susceptible to the finest sensibilities of virtue, which, like splendid 
gems set in base metal, shed a lustre over the moral defects of his character. 
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In the social circles of genteel life, he shone with urbane and affable brilliancy ; 
for the native cheerfulness of his mind always sparkled with the liveliness of 
playful pleasantry and colloquial gayety, which give zest to social intercourse, so 
that his society was sought by every one who wished to be delighted by its at- 
tractive pleasures, and meliorating virtues. 


THE REMINISCENT TRIBUTE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED SCHOOLFELLOW. 


Early in the summer of 1818, I accompanied my friend Henry to the top 
of the Belfast mountains, where we sat down to enjoy the last dear moment 1m 
conversation, previous to his departure for America. We had been companions 
and School-fellows from our earliest years,—we had walked hand in hand, with 
the friendship of a Scipio and a Laelius, through the verdant fields of Classic lore ; 
alternately chanting the heroic and energetic tale of Homer, or the melting and 
pathetic strains of Euripides, and now to us, the thought of separation had be- 
come in the highest degree painful. 

From the spot where we were seated, we could easily see, on one side, the 
heaving billows of the Atlantic, and on the other the smooth and peaceful wa- 
ters of Loughneagh. ‘ Bless me! said Henry, how much like the storms of 
life are those troubled surges that dash against the rocky cliffs, while the stillness 
of my own dear lake resembles that peace, and gentie quiet, which only border 
the shores of eternal happiness.” I was about to answer in the affirmative, when 
poor Henry, with a broken sigh, pointing his finger in a direction to his father’s 
cottage, which was handsomely situated on the green skirt of the beautiful 
Slievegallin, softly uttered, ‘“* yonder! yonder! is the home of my mother, and 
the dear scene of my childhood !” 

The thoughts of his aged father, his fond mother, and an only sister, together 
withfall the endearments that bind the tender heart to kindred, home and friend- 
ship, rushed so powerfully upon his imagination, that a tear began to steal down 
his cheek, which by long study and disappointment, had partly lost its bloom. 
Henry had been educated with a design of entering into Holy orders, for which 
he was well qualified, both by disposition and ability ;—but seeing the unhappy 
fate of many other talented young men, who had sought the same profession, 
he at last resolved to try his fortune in America, well knowing that in Ireland a 
native genius can never rise, unless he barters that genius and becomes the ene- 
my of his country. He had learned a wholesome lesson in the shameful neg- 
lect of the immortal Kirwan. But as this is not a proper place to touch on the 
Ecclesiastical polity of Ireland, I shall, with humble forbearance, overstep the 
subject till a “‘ more convenient season,” with merely observing, that if a young 
man possessed the powers of a Tully, the purity of a Joseph, and the piety of a 
Simon, he can never rise to church preferment, unless he has some Croesus with 
a bag of gold at his back ; for this requisite recommendation, if wanting all pious 
and intellectual qualities, will plume his pinions and enable him to wing his way 
to the highest pinnacle of Ecclesiastical dignity. 

After having run over the many little incidents of our life, and particularly 
the happy days we had spent in Moneymore, at the school of the good old 
Lawrence Mc Guckian, my poor disconsolate friend and I parted. It was now 
drawing towards evening, and I had to retrace my sad and lonely way to the 
mouldering mansion of Tullinagee, while at every step a thought glanced back, 
accompanied with a prayer for the safety of Henry. My heart had now been so 
much overcome with that grief which I endeavoured to conceal in my friend's 
presence, ‘‘ premit altum corde dolorum,” that 1 could scarcely proceed on my 
journey. I continued in this state, till on heedlessly approaching the hoary 
walls of Suanr’s Castir, [ was aroused by the continued barking of dogs from 
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among the ruins. The sighing of the evening air through the extended branches 
of the aged oaks, together with the plaintive dirge of the ill-omening swan, from 
a neighbouring pool, all conspired to increase the anguish of my disordered and 
grief-saddened mind. 

In this melancholy mood I had just reached the banks of the Ban, when the 
shades of evening began thickly to surround me. Then, and then only, have I 
felt the powerful influence that the twilight hour—or as the Sulmian bard more 
properly terms it—the dubious confines of the day and night—had upon a mind, 
alas! but too much the prey of melancholy. Few there are, who have not at 
times been pressed by the heavy hand of misfortune ; and indeed from my boy- 
hood I have felt that 


* Tn all my wand’rings through this world of care, 

In all my griefs, that God has given my share.” 
Moving on in a state not easily described, L at length reached the dark windings 
of Quilly-glen, rendered still more gloomy, from the confused state of my de- 
jected spirits, and the countless associations which the scene created in my 
memory. Every hazel or sloethorn bush that brushed my coat, in the narrow 
path, seemed to detain me as if querulous of Henry, who had often accompanied 
me there, when in pursuit of the nut, the sloe, or the concealed nest of the timid 
thrush. The darkness of the night, together with the loneliness of the place, had 
just called to my recollection that fine passage of Milton, where he pathetically 
exclaims, 

” In solitude, 

What happiness, who can enjoy alone ?” 








When the playful frolics of my little favourite dog, Pinkey, which never failed 
to welcome me to the straw-roofed cottage of my father, suddenly interrupted 
the recitation, and put, for a moment, a check to the oppressive working of my 
imagination. 

To be brief, I shall only observe, that having dismissed, like many other of my 
school-fellows, every hope of obtaining a profession, for which I had long la- 
boured, I remained on our little farm, with my good old father and mother, six 
years after parting with Henry, till the hopeless, and sinking situation, of then 
oppressed Ireland, forced me to seek a scanty pittance in a foreign land. 

Immediately on my arrival in Canada, I went in pursuit of Henry, and at last, 
by the kind attention of Mr. W—x—n, I was directed to within a few perches of 
his habitation. There I made a minute’s pause, when thought, on thought, 
came rushing on, diverting the sombre current of my agitated feelings in differ- 
ent directions. Having composed myself as much as possible, I approached the 
door, and by two or three light tappings summoned the inmates. Between the 
moment of knocking, and the opening of the door, every nerve seemed to redou- 
ble its anxious movements, while my listening ear, and fixed eye, like faithful 
sentinels, were all eagerness for the discovery of what might first approach me. 
No sooner had I inquired for my friend, then I was directed to his apartment. 
On entering, I found Henry very much indisposed, lying on a couch perusing 
Akenside’s ** Pleasures of Imagination,” He instantly recognised me, and 
grasping my hand, with his usual fervency of affection, cried, my dear, dear fel- 
low! how are you? I had scarcely answered his hurried interrogations of ** how 
are my father, my dear old mother, my sister, and all our friends and neigh- 
bours,”—when the flow of our conversation was interrupted by the untimely in- 
trusion, for such I then felt it, of a very beautiful looking, and gaily-dressed young 
woman, to whom I was instantly introduced, as his dear, his sweet, his chosen one. 

Henry had now been about ten months married, and this was the lady whom 
he had selected from the bright array of the Canadian fair. I cautiously, but 
strictly observed during the evening, her every look and motion, and was, for the 
moment, highly pleased with my friend’s choice, as far as appearance could justify 
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the opinion. Soputa, as I shall here call her, who had been out that afternoon 
‘** a shopping,”—a term which she was pleased to use,—shone at this time in 
all the bloom and beauty of eighteen. Her person tell and well formed—eyes 
deep jet, and sparkling—her countenance open and fascinating, but wanting that 
intellectual expression which so fascinatingly enhances an educated woman’s 
worth, and renders her still more lovely and attractive. 

Sophia having, in a great measure, dismissed that shy feeling, which naturally 
accompanies a modest woman, in her first interview with a stranger, and grow- 
ing every hour more familiar, at length freely participated in our conversation. 
Henry’s curious inquiries about home, being chiefly satisfied, he then began to 
call to recollection many favourite passages in the different Latin and Greek 
authors, which we had read together, and which he was passionately fond of 
quoting in their own language. 

In the full warmth of his feelings, he had just recited the following beautiful 
expression, which the unhappy Philoctetes addressed to Neoptolemus 

I know thee well, 

Thy soft words could almost sooth me 

Into ruin 
When Sophia, his “ lisping love,” put to flight his classic flow, by describing to 
him the beautiful dresses Mr. S. had just received of the newest fashion from 
London, and concluded by asking whether he would allow her to select one, 
which of course, was kindly answered with “ yes my dear.” A moment’s pause 
brought Henry back to his favourite conversation, till he was again interrupted 
by the description of a beautiful necklace which she had, that evening, seen at 
Mr. N’s, and hoped he would let her have it. In short, the full relation of all 
the paraphernalia of female nothings, (I hope the ladies will excuse me,) were so 
thickly interwoven by Sophia, with every new subject which we broached, that I 
could have a thousand times wished her absent—and although the observation 
of Pygmalian, whom Ovid styles the Paphian hero, forcibly presented itself to 


my memory, yet respect for my friend, and mindful of the wholesome advice of 
Sophocles, 


Do not to ills, ill medicine apply, 
Nor a severer anguish add to grief. 
I suffered it, like a shadow, to glide unuttered through the inlet of the mind. 

Happily for poor Henry, that his feelings, though in the highest degree sen- 
sitive, were of the gentlest cast ; and who instead of addressing her, as Lord By- 
ron would have done, ‘* you annoy me damnably,” or even using the less repul- 
sive language of Abdiel 

: ** Oh! woman, still thou err’st, nor end wilt find 
Of erring a 

His answers to Sophia, were such as discovered a heart of the finest mould, and 
a mind ripened by no common study of Philosophy. I had often heard and 
read of the unthinking levity of French ladies, but had never seen it verified till 
I met with Sophia, whose intellectual qualifications consisted chiefly in her 
knowledge of flounces, frills, and furbelows; and indeed I now remember that 
Abelard particularly mentions that trifling frivolity, which is so truly and pro- 
verbially the characteristic of the Gaul. That the French may boast of many 
superior women I admit, but wish from my heart that Madam De Genlis shall 
never be cited as an example of refined genius or literary ability, for doubtless 
impudence and assumption are her highest attributes—witness her criticism on 
Lord Byron. 

Having remained for some time among the Canadian French, I can now speak 
from experience, and must say, that I find them all very much like Sophia, better 
qualified for discussing the fashions of the day, and the prices of silks, lace and 
parasols, than any thing that could improve the mind, or give it a relish for subjects 
of a sentimental or literary nature. But perhaps I have been here too rhapsodical, 
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and shall therefore, in begging the reader’s pardon, turn more closely to the sub - 
ject of my narrative, observing with the unfortunate Oedipus, that 

Sweet is the life, 

That glides away without the sense of ills. 

For several weeks I took every opportunity of visiting Henry, whose indisposi- 
tion had now assumed an alarming appearance—yet still with a calm unruffled 
temper, and evenness of mind, he seemed prepared for the worst fate that might 
possibly befal him. Isaw in every look and action so much of that heavenly 
wisdom which so greatly ennobled the immortal Socrates, that I could not help 
placing before my mind’s eye, the many traits in the character of that great mas- 
ter of philosophy : and while 1 endeavoured to keep back from his memory, the 
recollection of his withered hopes—fearful to awake a grief half calmed to rest— 
in the fulness of my heart, I was ready to exclaim, happy, happy Henry ; while 
I who have not endured one third of thy wrongs, could pray from my soul, that I 
had been born a savage, or something less civilized, rather than for a moment 
think that I am an exile from my friends, and aged parents, who are still dearer 
to me than life, all through the unmerited injuries heaped upon my tortured 
country, by those whom she has educated, and as Swift truly observes, by those 
whom she has civilized. 

The Canadian, or rather the American Indian, before tutored by the polite- 
ness of the bowing and jilting French, or the charity of England, had more 
true notions of justice and integrity than he even now possesses, notwithstanding 
all the polish he has undergone—this may be easily proved, from the still re- 
maining vestiges of his originality. My pen, I fear, is rather political and I res 
gret it, still 

** My soul is calm, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms.”” 


My friend, who was of too fine a texture to ‘* bloom in this world of storm,” 
having now lost every hope of recovery, and sinking rapidly under a disease, 
evidently brought on by disappointment, begged that his last moments might be 
attended by me, and related to his dear old mother. With this request 1 cora- 
plied, and though distressing as it was to me, I watched the going down of his 
sun at but too early an hour, and the closing of the brightest and most intellec- 
tual eyes L ever beheld in man. Yes, I grasped the hand of my dying friend 
till the pulse of life had ceased to beat, and the spirit that warmed one of the 
kindest and best of hearts had returned to its God who gave it. This, this was 
the hour for reflection and to me the most distressing—here in a strange land 
friendless and alone, gazing on the lifeless corse of one who had been my 
dearest companion, and with whom every feeling of my heart had been closely 
intwined, filled me with sensations which can only be felt, not written. Still I 
was ready to ask, like the weeping Eve, could this be death! but ah! it was too 
plainly verified in the glazed lustre of Henry’s eye which had set for ever—in the 
stillness of a heart, which in the language of Claudian “ had no stains within”— 
and in the silence of that tongue, from which “truths divine,” had come often 
mended. 

T’o what then does the vain ambition of man lead, which seeks but the “ ma- 
gic of aname?” Where then is the glory of him who is but 





“ the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm and brother of the clay, 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the mine or dew upon the flower ; 

A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire, 
Lights to the grave his chance-created form.” 


Having performed the last sad office due to his sacred ashes, Icould only in the 
silence of my grief say, farewell my Henry; and though, like Cuatrerton and 
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Dermopy, you have lived unheeded, and died neglected, yet thy injured name 
shall reach posterity, and thy memory be ever dearly cherished, as long as life 
shall animate the deeply afflicted, and sorrowing heart of—A. K. 

Quesec, 1829. 


MARY OF ROSSTREVOR. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS OF A RECENT DATE. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


What is man’s love? 

Even while his parting kiss is warm,— 
But woman’s love all change will mock, 
And like the ivy round the oak, 

Cling closest in the storm.” Haveck. 


Henry, impatient for the catastrophe of his infernal plot, rushed furiously into 
the chamber, and with affected rage and stentorian imprecations, demanded the 
adulterer. Poor Mary, like one thunder-struck, and surprised with terrors and 
astonishment, started from her sleep, and in a trembling voice, and an expression 
of features, in which amazement was strongly pictured, besought the occasion of 
his anger. He gave no answer to her entreaties, but continuing his assumed 
fierceness of fiend-like indignation, searched every corner of the room, and from 
beneath the bed drew out the hidden traitor, whom, with a ghastly smile of tri- 
umph, such as Satan’s horrid countenance wore when he tempted Eve, he drag- 
ged close to her eyes. ‘This unexpected sight, with the appearance of a discov- 
ery so strange’and shocking, almost annihilated the astonished and appalled 
Mary, whose senses were for a time suspended, whose faculties were rendered 
torpid, while her organs of speech were fettered by the icicles of terror ; happy 
had she never awoke to the misery that awaited her. 

** Chaste Diana of virtue, paragon of conjugal chasteness !”’ said Henry, “ is 
this the truth of your innocence and purity of heart, to which you so deceitfully 
and so artfully pretended? Is this the wretch to whom you have sacrificed your 
honour? Is this the defiler of my bed ?—this the catiff whom you set up in my 
very chamber, as the revered idol of your secret devotions?” 

“*O Heavens!” exclaimed the injured Mary, in an agony that almost prevent- 
ed utterance, ‘‘ Do you—can you, O Henry! believe me guilty—can you suspect 
my fidelity, even if an angel from heaven should declare me false? Can you for 
a moment believe that I knew this vile wretch, or that I had the most distant 
idea of his being concealed here? My virtue suspected ?—Good God! and by 
my husband too, and in the sight of that Omnipresent Being, who will attest my 
innocence, in spite of the vile conspiracy that has been set on foot against my 
fame and honour. Oh Henry! there needed not this cruel blow to wound a 
heart that is already writhing on that rack of unkindness, on which your cruel 
conduct has stretched it. Kill me, if thou thinkest the ravages of sorrow too 
slow ! hurry me to my silent grave, but taint not my unspotted innocence !” 

“‘ Your innocence, indeed ! audacious presumption !”’ retorted the husband ; 
“and is it possible that you have the assurance to talk of innocence, and in the 
presence of this damning evidence ! do not add falsehood to the guilt of the 
erying sin of adultery!" — 

Having inveighed in this brutal strain of invective for some time, he then 
turned from her, and was about leaving the room, when, making an effort to 
which conscious innocence gave strength, she caught hold of his hand, and fall- 
ing on her knees, uttered, with the piteous accents of an angel of supplication— 
“ O Henry, my still dear husband !—if yet I may call you by that endearing name’ 
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let me beg, on my knees, let that wife you once so dearly loved, let her entreat 
that you will not expose my hitherto unspotted fame to public infamy. I shall 
not long continue a barrier in the way of your pleasures; the grave is already 
open to receive me, aud you may make your pathway to brighter scenes of con- 
jugal love, than those which you have enjoyed with me, over its green turf: but I 
again conjure you, let me sink into it with an unblemished reputation ; and thus 
the name of poor Mary, if it be ever remembered, it shall not be associated with 
a dishonourable imputation. Surely that heart which I once thought the chosen 
sanctuary of honour cannot be so steeled against compassion as to refuse me this 
request—the last I shallever ask. As to that vile wretch, whom you employed to 
betray me, the hand of an offended God shall soon punish him for his attrocious 
wickedness.” 

These words plunged daggers into his heart, and relenting pity beginning to 
gain an ascendency in his mind, he rushed out of the chamber, dragging with him 
the infamous valet. As soon as he reached his own apartment he dismissed the 
diabolical valet with a positive injunction that he should leave Ireland on the fol- 
lowing morning for ever. 

Few hearts have been able to resist the tears of an amiable and virtuous woman: 
those of Mary melted the torpid feelings of Henry to compassion, and unravelled 
the web of illusion which the wily Calypso had woven around his affections ;—and 
holding the microscopic glass of reason to his eye, he could no longer see those 
bright colours of love which he so lately saw, through a fairy telescope, in the ma- 
gical tissue. Remorse and self-reproaeh made him curse his mad infatuation, and 
despise himself for his wicked and cruel conduct to a tender and excellent wife who 
merited all the kindness that connubial affection could bestow; all the fond en- 
dearing attention that her purity and sensibility of heart deserved. In this mood 
of mind he was on the point of returning to Mary, to confess his faults, and crave 
her forgiveness, when his Mercury handed him the following billet from Julia: 


Carlingford, Sunday night. 
My dear Henry : 
“ Say, is not absence death to those that love ?”’ 


I am, according to your wishes, sequestered in the woodland solitude of Car- 
lingford.* Hasten, my friend! my more thau friend, my lover, beloved beyond 





* CARLINGFORD, a very ancient town, in the county of Louth, is situated on the west- 
ern side of the fine bay of the same name, opposite Rosstrevor, embosomed in pictur- 
esque and lofty mountains, which rise in a pile, one above another, from the sea. This 

lace is remarkable for producing the most delicious oysters in the United Kingdom. 
The harbuur is very deep and capacious and being protected by a crescent of mountains, 
ships of war can safely come to anchor in it. It isa grand arm of the sea, being four 
miles square. Here are the ruins of a fine castle, which was built by Ralph Pepper, in 
honour of King John, A. D. 1204. This Ralph was brother of Roger I epper, who built 
the castle of Ardee, 1207, and of William, who also built the castle of Trim, which is 
still called King John’s Castle. Carlingford Castle must have been a very strong pile 
of buildings, and seems by its situation to have been designed to defend a narrow pass at 
the foot of the mountain, close by the sea, where but a very few men can march abreast ; 
as on one side are dangerous rocks and a deep sea; and on the other, towering mount- 
ains of the elevation of eight hundred yards perpendicular. Its foundation rests on a 
solid rock, washed by the sea, and some of ifs walls are eleven feet thick, which are 
composed of cut limestone. oe itis fall of 

Carlingford, in the “olden time,” must have been a town of castles, as it is full o 
eastellated ruins. There are to be seen pipe cur: the magnificent ruins of a large 
nonastery, and the ivy-covered remains of a church. : : 4 
This des is much frecucehed by fishing-boats ; but it has little or no trade, owing, 
we presume, to its contiguity to the town of Newry, the great mart of commerce, — 
which it is distant only six miles. We do not know of a more pleasant road in Irelan 
than that which runs on the verdant margin of the canal, from Carlingford to Newiy, as 
the prospect of sea and mountain scenery is truly romantic and picturesque. 


Voi. L.—43. 
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expression, hasten to your Julia, and bring her words that will gladden her heart: 
tell me that no wife shall rival me in your affection. Surely you are too much 
alive to sensibility, to let your cold constrained submission to a wife invalidate 
the claims of love? Come, and assure me a thousand times, that your heart will 
only be bound by my rosy fetters, the silken bonds of reciprocal passion. 

What is a wife, but a tame subjugated female, a mere animal of the household 
hearth, a chimmney-corner goddess, who should be content with the dull uniform- 
ity of domestic worship, but who neverimparts the ecstacy of genuine love. Has- 
ten to my bower, and convince me that [ am sole mistress of your heart. Passion 
cannot brook delay: come, and bid the flowers of joy spring up again in my des- 
olate heart. Ican be happy only in your presence. Your smile is the sunbeam 
of my bosom. 

Farewell.—Ever your fond 
JULIA. 


As soon as he had read this impassioned effusion of affectation, he resolved 
to see Julia once more, for the purpose of bidding her adieu for ever. 

Meanwhile, poor Mary was suffering under all the agonies of feeling, to which 
Henry’s unmanly conduct had reduced her; and on her maid coming in the 
morning to dress her as usual, she found her so seriously indisposed, that she 
deemed it advisable to call in a physician. Mary’s waiting maid, Martha Mur- 
phy, was a legitimate daughter of Paul Pry’s, for she generally discovered myste- 
rious secrets by her powers of hearing and seeing ; so that by this inquisitive 
faculty, she became acquainted with all that passed between her master and 
mistress, on the preceding night, and, like Blair’s ghost, ** blabbed out” the whole 
affair to her sweetheart, Colonel T’s footman, who, in half an hour, told it to 
two or three more of his friends, so that, by mid-day, it was as public in Ross- 
trevor and Warren Point, as if it had been published in the Newry Telegraph. 
By this means it reached the ears of Major S. of the 68th Regiment, who was a 
near relative of Mary’s, and a gallant soldier, who eminently distinguished him- 
self in Spain, and at the battle of Waterloo. ; 

This brave officer, on hearing the story, was fired with indignation, and in 
o vehement irritation of his feelings, he wrote the following challenge to 

enry :-— 


Sir: 

Your aggressive and attrocious insult offered to your injured wife, my late 
worthy uncle’s daughter, and the most amiable and virtuous of women, has been 
so wanton, unprovoked, and deliberately flagitious, that no man of honour could 
be guilty of such baseness ;—none but an assassin could even meditate a deed 
of such unprecedented wickedness. 

If cowardice is not numbered, Sir, im the decalogue of your characteristic vices, 
you will appoint a friend to make arrangements with Captain B——, who will 
deliver you this, relative to a meeting, which it is absolutely necessary you and 
I should have, at an early hour to-morrow morning, at any place in the vicinity 
of this town, or Warren Point, that your friend may appoint. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
WILLIAM § . 


Newry Barracks, Tuesday night, — 1820. 





Henny O—, Esa. 


* The moment Henry read the Major’s letter, whose cutting severity thrilled all 
his nerves with the fire of indignation, he lost no time in fixing on the hour and 
place of combat. 

Early: on the following morning, the hostile parties met in a field, in the rear 
of Colonel Ross’s house, and on taking their ground, it was agreed between the 
veconds, that the belligerants should fire by signal at the same instant, which they 
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did, when Major & ’s bullet lodged in Henry’s left arm; but he did not 
fall. The seconds proceeded again to charge the pistols, and though Henry's 
wound was bleeding profusely, he again took his station; but Major 8 fired 
his pistol in the air, and then stood still to receive Henry’s fire: the latter, how- 
ever, followed the Major’s example, and discharged his in a similar manner. 
The affair terminated thus by proving they were both men of honour and courage, 
but the efforts of their friends to produce a reconciliation, proved abortive. The 
surgeons who were in attendance, hastened to extract the ball, which they did with 
a great deal of difficulty. Heury, whose wound was very dangerous, was removed 
to the house of his friend. As a duel ina country town is the wonder and theme of 
every tongue, the fearful news of the rencontre soon reached Mary. No pen could 
describe the affliction of her feelings—the acute anguish of her soul, on learning 
that her husband was dangerously wounded. Forgetting her own alarming illness, 
and the poignant arrows of misery, Which Henry planted in her bosom, she flew 
on the wings of affectionate impatience, to minister to his wants,—to attend him 
with her solicitude and soothing tenderness. 

In her flight to the house where he lay, Major S stopped her; but she 
rushed from his grasp, exclaiming, “It is I killed my dear husband ; ‘his 
death is to be ascribed to me: he was the best of men; all I said of him was in 
an unguarded moment of indignation.” 

When she entered the apartment, Henry was delirious by a violent fever, pro- 
duced by the pain of his wound; he turned his eyes upon her with unmeaning 
eagerness, but he did not know her. She spoke to him in the softest accents, 
but could obtain no answer. In vain she called upon him by every term of af- 
fection that used in the moments of their happiness to touch his heart ; but at length 
he looked earnestly in her face, as if a flash of memory dawned upon his mind, 
and exclaimed, “It is the ghost of the wronged, the injured Mary, coming for 
me!”’ then seizing her hand, which he pressed to his lips, —‘* Excellent woman !” 
he articulated, ‘ I will not die without begging your forgiveness for my wicked 
conduct, nay, my unnatural conduct to you and my beloved boy !” 

“I forgive you, Henry,” said she, “ from that heart I forgive you, to which 
you are dearer now than ever.” ‘Oh! my good and generous Mary, I have been 
enchanted by a sorceress, who put my passions under the power of her witchery ! 
but now her spells are dissolved, the chain of illusion is rent. If I live, Mary, 
my futare life shall expiate my crimes and sins against a wife like you, who has 
given me the most tender, the most romantic proofs of affection; and whose con- 
duct has ever been all that a husband can esteem, admire, and love.” 

** This dear language of sympathy and sorrow, my dear Henry, transports my 
heart, and consigns all that is past to oblivion. The mists of anguish no longer 
darken our prospects, and that sun of felicity that played its sweet beams 6n our 
union, in the bright morning of connubial love, is again rising for us.” 

Hfeury gradually recovered, and the first use he made of his convalescence was 
to express his gratitude to Major S , Whose challenge extricated him out of 
the toils of the deluding Siren, whose magic wiles had bewildered him in the 
mazes of passion. As soon as Julia heard of the duel and the reconciliation of 
Henry and Mary, she eloped with a young Lord, whose heart she had ensnared, 
to Bath, taking with her the diamonds and valuable jewels, in the purchase of 
which Henry expended half his fortune. 

During the interview between Major S and Henry, Mary introduced their 
little boy to his long estranged father, whom he embraced with an ecstasy of pa- 
ternal fondness ; and she too affectionately kissed the dear bond of their re-union, 
whose artless lispings, and innocent tears, at seeing theirs flow, contributed to 
knit still more firmly their hearts together. 

Thus reconciled, they still live together, in happiness and affluence, so attached 
and endeared to each other, that a painter who wished to embody the image of 
connubial love and parental affection, in a group of living figures, would find them 
in their rural residence, at Rosstrevor. 
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CURSORY LIGHT ESSAYS. 
WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


Socrates said that every beautiful woman should have “ a beautiful soul.” 
But it would be endless labour to enumerate the different ideas which poets and 
painters, have expressed of beauty. We will, however, present the following 
tale, which we have translated from the Persian of the learned Mahmoud Rez. 

The sage and powerful Kaliph Raif, before the angel of death bore his spirit 
before the celestial throne of the great Prophet, called his only son to his couch, 
and after giving him a salutary advice on other affairs, concluded his parental 
admonition, in these words.—* Son,” said he, ** women are deceitful and vain, 
and therefore, to lessen the evils which many of them would entail upon you, 
take but one wife to thy bosom; but Ismael, my son, be careful in selecting a 
lady that is perfectly beautiful: in making a choice, if thou dost mistrust the dis- 
crimination of thy own judgment, seek the opinions of the wise and experien- 
ced, who have tasted the bitter and sweet fruits of matrimony. My son, wo- 
men are the creatures of vanity and caprice, what they admire to-day, they de- 
spise to-morrow. I do, therefore, again conjure you in order to save yourself 
trouble and perplexity, to wed, but one lovely woman.” The youth much affec- 
ted at the admonition, bent his body to the floor in token of his religious obedi- 
ence to the injunction, and the countenance of his dying parent wore the sweet 
placid smile of contentment, as his soul winged its flight to the third heaven. 

The youthful Ismael had long ardently loved the virgin Zelma, who though 
she had no external charms to seduce the eye, had yet a mind richly endowed by 
nature, and ornamented by the graces. In all the feminine accomplishments, 
which render a woman estimable in the opinien of her own sex and win the es- 
teem and admiration of the other, she excelled. The brilliancy of her conver- 
sation diffused the light vivacious cheerfulness through every society in which she 
mingled. One evening after Ismael had listened to her with rapture, he ex- 
claimed,—ah! my father! how it amazes me, that the intellectual qualities 
should he so valueless in his estimation? What are the beauties of the face, 
which age withers and blasts in a few short years, when compared to the beau- 
ties of the mind, which like the perennial flowers of the Aloe tree, flourish under 
the breath of the tempest, and the mildews of adversity. But pure benevolent 
spirit of my father! my promise shall be fulfilled.” 

The words of the expiring Kaliph were indelibly impressed on his mind, and 
he resolved implicitly to obey his father’s behest, although his unalterable at- 
tachment to Zelma, was the prolific source of many an involuntary sigh; but 
filial obedience sternly demanded the sacrifice of the dearest affection of the 
heart. Love was exiled by duty. 'Toadhere scrupulously to the request of his 
father, he repaired to the khan or inn, in which merchants from all quarters of 
the globe sojourned, in order to consult them on the perplexing dilemma in 
which he was involved. Ismael had scarcely imparted the purport of his visit, 
when the guests began to give him the different ideas of beauty, entertained by 
their respective countries, and eagerly importuned him to place faith in their 

opinion, and make it the standard by which to estimate perfect beauty. An 
Arab of the desert lavished glowing eulogiums on the women of his nation, who 
rendered themselves so divinely beautiful, by smearing their chins with vermilion, 
and blackening the edge of their eye lids: a native of the Ladrone Islands, 
warmly maintained that the most winning beauty consisted in black teeth, deer 
eyes, and white hair; an inhabitant of the province of Cumana, said that such 
beauty as would captivate gods, was formed by thin cheeks, along visage, and massy 
thighs, a woman with these graceful perfections of loveliness, he strongly urged 
Ismael to marry. A Chinese, dwelt with rapture on the small feet and long 
noses of his countrywomen; a Turk asserted that no woman could be called a 
beauty, who was not plump an? corpulcat, and adorned with black eyes and protu- 
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berant breasts ; an honest Muscovite, declared that in his opinion, a woman whose 
countenance was uot daubed with paint, to cover the defects of nature, looked 
perfectly hideous; a Frenchman admitted that the females of his country, in 
general, had adopted the idea of the Muscovite! Others were about offering 
their opinions, when the majority of the company declared that they must 
abreviate the discussion, by confining it to the decision of an Englishman, an 
American, and an Hibernian who were present. 
** Prince,” said the Englishman, “ if you wish to gain possession of a living 
Venus de Medicis come with me to England, and select her from among my 
countrywomen, who are as superior to the Circassians, and Georgians, as the 
latter are to the Amazous of ‘Partary. The English ladies are celebrated for 
their voluptuous loveliness, and for uniting to the most regular features, the 
clearest complexion, and the most symmetrical forms.” All now seemed impa- 
tient to hear the opinion of the American, as they expected it would be expressed, 
with the candour and the frankness of an honest Columbian.—* Sir,” said he, 
* J do not boast when I say, that though my country women, in beauty and ele- 
gance of form, do not resemble the Grecian models, nor express in their coun- 
tenances that inexpressible charm, which the ancient artists have diffused over 
those of the Apollo and the Venus de Medici, yet nature has liberally bestowed 
upon them graces and elegancies, of which she has been much more sparing in 
other parts of the globe. Our women have fresh complexions, full of expression 
and alluring eyes, which prepossess in their favour all who look upon them : 
their forehead is high, their hair is silky and luxuriant ;, they are full sized, well 
made, and extremely slender waisted; but of the whiteness of their teeth, I can 
say nothing encomiastic. Such sir, is the picture of the ladies of my native city, 
New-York, and if it is not pleasing, I will give you the out line of the form of the 
ladies of one of our states, called Kentucky. There Prince, you will see a race 
of Amazons as tall as the Palm tree, and as slender as the reeds of the Ganges. 
Among these ladies of elevated dignity, you can select a Hippolyte, a Lampeto, or 
a Thalestria.””’ The Prince expressed himself much pleased with the American’s 
description of his countrywomen. The attention of the assembly was now 
turned to the [rishman, from whom a hyperbolical panegyrie on the beauty and 
grace of the Irish ladies was expected. ‘‘ Prince,” said he, “* my friend John 
Bull, would fain make you believe that England was exclusively the land of 
beauty, notwithstanding, the writers of all countries have admitted that fe- 
male beauty, like the perennial Shamrocks that enamel the romantic banks of 
the Shannon, is the indigenous production of the Irish soil. The candid Ameri- 
can, did not resort to such extravagant exaggeration in his portraiture of the 
American fair, who are pretty in spite of their teeth. I must be candid too, and 
admit that some of the Irish ladies have large feet, and legs that would suit as 
pedestals for statues; but let us ‘ throw them aside.”” The Irish ladies have 
in general a delicate complexion, in which the lily and the rose are ever blooming ; 
their white skin so smooth and polished, that it feels to the touch like velvet ; 
and the outline of their countenance approaches the beautiful ideal and the 
finished elegance of the antique. Their forehead is curved and open; a streak 
of the most beautiful black pleasingly defines their eyebrows ; their blue eyes 
are large and full of fire, attempered with an inexpressible mildness and modesty 
that give a charm to their expression; the nose is well formed; the mouth, en- 
compassing ivory teeth, is small and smiling with vermillion lips; and the dim- 
pled chin such as it ought to be, to terminate the oval of a perfect face. Their 
deportment is graceful and majestic. In point of intellect Irish women carry 
away the palm of superiority ; for with Lady Morgan and Miss Edgeworth, no 
other two ladies in the world can compete.” After the Hibernian had finished his 
high-coloured eulogium, the Prince was in as great a predicament as ever, and 
quite undecided, whether to go to England, America, or Ireland, in search of a 
perfect beauty. ‘To relieve the mind of the Prince from the difficulty which en- 
eumbered it, a holy Dervis arose, and thus addressed him. ‘ Mighty Prince, 
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the most humble of your slaves entreats leave to lay his lowly mite of advice, at 
your feet.” ‘ Holy Dervis,” rejoined Ismael, “ I shall with pleasure hear thy 
sagacious instruction, and may Alli inspire thee with wisdom.” “ Then know, 
sublime Prince,” added the venerable Dervis, ‘ that I have carefully studied the 
divine language of the sacred Genii, and my endeavours to explore the hidden 
source of truth, have been successful; this sacred volume contains the fruits of 
my labour; in this you will find the solution of the question, and a description of 
a perfect beauty. The Judge of the faithful impatiently opened the volume, and 
on one of its illuminated pages found written, in letters of gold, 
‘* IN VIRTUE ALONE IS PERFECT BEAUTY.” 


The Prince transported with joy, hastened to wed his darling Zelma. 


VIRTUOUS LOVE. 
* The virtuous, when the virtuous love, 
That love is form’d to last ;— 
In every change in life ’twill prove 
Too strong for Fortune’s blast.”—Fretiowes. 

Pure disinterested love is the source of the most refined and delectable plea- 
sures, and when it springs from a reciprocity of affection, and a union of heatts, 
it produces the most delightful sensations in the bosoms that are touched and in- 
spired with its rapture. The pellucid skies of true love are ever serene and 
cloudless ; and its pure emanation is never agitated with the gusts of sensual pas- 
sion; there is no dissonance in its music—no acid in its sweets, nor no discor- 
dant string in its lyre. Genuine love demands a considerable degree of sensi- 
bility, of elevation, and energy of soul: the heart that would taste its delicious 
enjoyments, must be refined by noble sentiments, a glowing imagination, and by 
an inviolate attachment to the principles of honour. It cannot exist in the bo- 
som of luxury and pleasure ; there the chilling blasts of voluptuousness nips its 
blossoms in their first spring. To love a beautiful and virtuous woman, requires 
a taste for what is beautiful—a sense of the felicity which her mental and per- 
sonal charms can diffuse through all the relations of life. What is termed love 
in the present day, is a glowing desire which assumes the name of a tender sen- 
timent. It is an honourable passion that tends to raise humanity to perfection. 
Pure, generous, disinterested love is the lot of few in this venal age ; few indeed, 
are the bosoms in which it is nurtured and cherished. The sordid worldling 
thinks its joys but the transient gleamings that just sparkle in the darkness of ex- 
istence, and then like falling stars disappear for ever;—the thoughtless lose all 
relish of love in dissipation ; the voluptuary in illicit amours—the sedate in busi- 
ness; and nothing of that romantic passion which appears arrayed in the dress 
of enchantment, in the creations of poetry, is generally to this class of mortals 
known, except what is conveyed to them through the muddy channels of merce- 
nary interest, or animal desire. True love mingles respect with passion. In 
the age of chivalry, when men loved from the impulse of the heart, when the sex 
was adored by the learned and the brave—when poetry, painting and chivalry, 
bowed at the shrine of Beauty, and loaded her altars with their gifts. Woman, 
in those golden days of simple manners, was worshipped for her perfections and 
amiable qualities, not courted for her wealth, as at present; her esteem and love 
were the recompense of valour and virtue; her smile gave inspiration to 
genius, and courage to heroes. 

But the “ age of chivalry is gone” with the age of disinterested love; we are 
no longer gallant; voluptuousness, avarice and sensuality have depraved us. 
Since women are no longer considered divinities, they have lost their magic 
spells of fascination, become too human, too earthly, so that their influence on 
the character of men is now as pernicious, as it was formerly beneficial. To 
the rapturous blisses, the transporting illusions, and the ecstatic enthusiasm of 
pure unadulterated love, succeeded facility of enjoyment, followed by quick dis- 
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gust. Thus the sex has been debased by the arts of coquetry, which they employ- 
ed in the endeavour to subvert the stoicism and morbid philosophy of men, who 
instead of seeing the fair daughters of Eve, shining in those radiant delusions of 
imagination, and vivid colouring, in which poetry and romance have painted 
them; observe realities from which they recoil with aversion and contempt ; 
for without delicacy there is no grace, and without the veil of modesty, beauty 
has no power of captivation. What is a woman when she neither loves nor is 
beloved, a mere figure in the drama of life? For beauty without lovers, is but a 
tyrannic Queen without subjects on whom she might exercise her despotism. 
Formerly, it was more difficult to win the heart of one woman, than it is now to 
triumph over the virtue of many; then the reign of moral affection prolonged the 
power of passion, and preserved the bloom and fragrance of its thornless roses. 
Women were then the soft timid daughters of delicacy and modesty, to whom 
paint, stuffing, and padding were unknown—whose snowy busts were graced 
with their own native ringlets, and whose charms were heightened by innocence, 
and set off by elegant manners and the expression of fine sentiments. 'These were 
the arms with which they conquered hearts, and made captives of heroes—these 
they employed as Parnell says, in 
** Gay smiles to comfort, April showers to move, 
And all the nature—all the art of love.” 


Philosophy, sophistry, and debauchery now occupy the throne of that heroic 
gallantry, which was once guarded by the faithful sentinels of honour, love and 
virtue. Love was then the bright emanation of beauty, the offspring of passion 
aiid innocence, whose vestal fires were fanned and preserved in their glow and 
force by increasing desire, instead of being extinguished by voluptuous gratifi- 
cations. If we be deprived of love, what remains to illumine our pathway 
through the desert of life ? 

For libertines, there is gallantry, the perpetual counterfeit of affection ; for the 
honest and sensitive heart, there is tenderness, the balm of sympathy,—and for all 
the pleasure of friendship, which is less voluptuous than the bliss of love, but 
mingled with fewer pains; as this warmer passion either raises or depresses, re- 
fines, embitters or sweetens our existence, when we are alternately delighted 
with its sensations, or agitated with the tortures of jealousies, which are ever its 
concomitant evils. Who with a heart “‘ made of penetrable stuff, but has felt the 
visitings of first love? Who can forget the thrilling ecstacies with which it elec- 
trified the feelings in that joyous moment, whose raptures are recorded by memo- 
ry on the tablets of the heart, in characters which will only be effaced by death 2 

Many writers of experience have observed that the human breast is seldom 
capable of experiencing the joyous sensation of sincere love, more than once 
during life. Our first attachment leaves an image of the fair object in the heart 
to which recollection shall ever offer the homage of affection. We love to think 
of her who was the first idol of our bosom, who lent feathers to the pinion of 
our humble muse, and fired our mind with enthusiasm and ambition But let 
us not look in the mystic glass of retrospection;—she is gone for ever! she 
died in the morning of life ;--yet memory delights to dwell on the shadowy 
joys which have vanished, as the Irish exile in a strange clime, is fond to think 
of the dream that restored him for a moment to his country and kindred. 

If our first love was unpropitious, if the sweet cup of hope, was dashed by pa- 
rental authority from the lips, and if circumstances crossed our path, when at the 
verge of Hymen’s temple, we are never after capable of feeling the glowing ardour 
of passion, or of replacing in our affections, any other object with the same 
fondness and sincerity that gave existence to our enthusiastic devotion, to the 
hearts first elected divinity. 

To constitute love as the passion that actuates the human race, sentiment 
must be united to sensation, and these purifying fires will divest the sexual com- 
munion of those drossy admixtures that frequently corrode while they corrupt the. 
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bosom with their licentious desires. We never dignify the attachment of the 
brute species with the name of love, nor should a word in whose sound there is 
joy, and of which the soul of man appears jealous, as claiming a share of nature’s 
most rapturous influence, be applied to mere animal! desire. 

If the load of dependence can be ever lightened,—if the cup of affliction can 
be ever sweetened, and the gloomy hours of sorrow and indigence be illumi- 
nated, it is by woman’s sympathy, andthe balmy consolation of virtuous love ; by 
the soothing attention of a gentle, affectionate, and attached wife, who, assisting 
her husband to brave the tempest of adversity, reflects the halo of her virtues, on 
the darkness of his cares, while with the power of her cultivated intellect, she 
supports and adorns the amiable feminine attributes of loveliness and sensibility. 

Some painters have represented love with a bandeau, and of all its attributes, 
this is perhaps the most formidable and delusive, and yet the least dreaded ; it 
seems at first sight to have some charms for hearts really captivated. A man 
loves to shut his eyes on the imperfections of a beloved woman, and let imagin- 
ation supply the defects of nature ; while she would never wish to have discover- 
ed the infidelity of her lover :—thus it is pleasant to be ignorant of both, as fancy 
in that case, can roam freely through the flowery fields of illusion. 





ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 


Srranee errects or Jeacovsy.—Justina, in the charms of her person, and the lus- 
tre of her elegant accomplishments, surpassed all the Roman virgins of her time. Her 
suitors were numerous; but among all who were in competition for choice, Fannius, a 
poet ridiculed by Horace, succeeded in winning her affections. 

They were married, and for a time they enjoyed all the felicities of mutual love and 
conjugal endearment. ‘Their attachment seemed indissoluble, and founded on a basis, 
which neither adversity nor circumstance could move. Whenever Justina mingled in so- 
ciety, she was annoyed by the most fulsome compliments on her beauty and grace. ‘This 
species of adulation gave her husband, who was naturally suspicious and petulant, 
great uneasiness, and succeeded at length in kindling the devouring flame of jealousy in 
his bosom. One evening, after coming home from a social party, where the usual adu- 
latory incense was prodigally offered to her charms, she was in the act of undressing 
before her husband, who on discovering the snowy whiteness of her bosom, was in an 
instant seized with a furious fit of jealousy, and in the madness of his passion, he drew 
his sword, and at one blow severed her neck from her shoulders. 


CUPID A FUGITIVE, ayn VENUS’s REWARD FOR HIS RETURN. © 
(A Fragment, Translated from a late French work.) 


The Goddess of Love rising one morning from the thorny couch of Vulcan, missed 
her son Cupid. She searched for him through all the groves of Paphos; she anxiously 
asked all her nymphs, if they had seen him, but her search and inquiry were fruitless. 
The Goddess of Beauty became inconsolable. She loudly called upon his name, but 
the echo of the groves only responded “ Capid! Cupid!” With a loud voice, she then 
offered a reward for his apprehension; and described him in her proclamation as 
follows :— 

“If any one sees Love wandering in the public ways, he is my fugitive ; the straying 
boy has fled from my bowers: the happy discoverer shall have a gift worthy the accept- 
ance of Jove himself. The reward shall be a sweet kiss from Venus; but if thou 
bringest him quickly, not a mere kiss, but thou, O friend! shalt have something more 
—a bliss often sighed for by the gods! 

Remarkable and singular ts the boy; amongst a hundred thou mayst recognise him. 
His body, indeed, is not white, but resembles fire: his blue eyes are somewhat fierce 
and flaming ; wo to the maiden who eacounters their burning glances ! The disposition of 
his nature is to beguile those he would wish to immolate on his altars. His eloquence 
is fascinating and deceptious; it is the mask in which he conceals his thoughts. His 
voice is as soft and musical as the strains of Apollo’s lyre; but when he is angry, his 
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raind is a smothered volcano of burning rage, fur he is then silently meditating on revenge 
and mischief. 

“ His head is beautifully covered with hair of golden hue ; his face is pretty, but its 
expression is saucy and amorous. 

** His hands are small and white; but they cau throw his arrows far and distant, as 
they have pierced Pluto beyond the Acheron. His body is naked, but his mind is cov- 
ered. He is ever hovering on purple wings, and watching, like a hawk, for prey. He 
stings every bosom in which he nestles. Round his shoulders is a golden quiver in 
which he carries his destructive arrows to transfix the hearts both of celestials and 
mortals ; for with some of them the cruel boy has even wounded me, his mother ! 

** All his propensities and prepossessions are hostile and cruel all! but much the most 
his little love-lit torch, with which he has inflamed the sun itself. If thou shouldst 
seize him in some virgin’s moon-light bower, bring him bound to me, and do not pity 
him. Remember that if he weeps, it will be for the purpose of deception; let not, 
therefore, his tears move your pity, nor his honeyed words excite your compassion. 
Beware of his smiles and tears; and if he should be inclined to kiss thee, avoid him as 
thou wouldst the embrace of the serpent, for his breath is poison, the touch of his lips 
will communicate the consuming and devouring fire of love to your heart.” 

Mr. Canninc.—This eloquent and philanthropic statesman, whose recent death has 
not only spread the gloom of sorrow over all Europe, but touched the sympathetic 
chords of every American heart, when a student of Eton school contributed largely toa 
periodical called the Microcosm. In opposition to that journal, the Westminster scholars 
published the Trifler, and prefixed to it a frontispiece, in which the respective publi- 
cations were exhibited, in a pair of scales, the Trifler weighing down the Microcosm. 
Mr. Canning, who was chiefly engaged in writing the latter, composed, immediately 
after seeing the caricature, the following witty epigram : 


“What means ye by this print so rare, 
¥e wits ! of Eton jealous, 

But that your rivals soar in air, 
And ye are heavy fellows ?” 


A Coquetrre.—Diderot says, in one of his novels, that to write well, and draw 4 
striking likeness of a coquette, it would be necessary to ‘dip the pen in the dyes of the 
rain-bow, and dry the ink with powder borrowed from the wings of the butterfly.” Miss 
Licinia Loveless is well known in the circle of “ good society,” as a mal-a- pert, affected, 
and loquacious coquette, on whose cheeks the rosy bloom of youthfulness has been 
embrowned by the sun-beanis of thirty summers. 

Though the graces are enshrouded in her wrinkles, and that love languishes in her 
age-dimmed eyes, sbe imagines herself as youthful as a Hebe, and plays off a battery 
of sighs and glances against the hearts of single gentlemen, who amuse themselves by 
‘ whispering the tale of nothing in her ear.’ 

Her absurd airs and ridiculous affectation are the theme of censure with her own sex 
and the subject of amusement to the ‘ dandling dandies’ who pay her attention. She is 
extravagantly fond of sentimental novels, and often imagines herself a Laura, a Char- 
lotte, an Eloise, and other romantic heroines. She is a perfect adept in all the arts 
arid modes of coquetry, and in all the embellishments of a belle of the first water, such 
as hamming Italian airs, lisping bad French, and mincing the English words. She pre- 
tends to be very near-sighted, and to have very sensitive feelings; for whenever she 
réads of unfortunate lovers, that were crossed by parental authority, she is seized with 
the hysterics. ' ; 

We think she is likely aftez all to die an old maid, for some twelve years ago she re- 
fused three offers of marriage. She was then young and beautiful, but flattery roused 
her ambition, elevated her pride, and transformed the innocent and interesting girl into 
the saucy and sophistical coquette. 

It is the characteristic disposition of coquettes to reject lovers, when they are in the 
spring of their youth and eharms, rather than renounce the pleasure they still take in 
making new conquests. ~ ge 

It is the opinion of philosophers that the force of ambition is stronger in the breast of 
a woman after she is twenty-five, than love, and that this ascendant passion extinguishes 
those pleasing sensations which she once felt. She is no longer actuated by that enno- 
bling feeling that burns in the verses of Byron, that charms in the Lyrics of Moore, and 
glows the loveliest meteor of the imagination, in the romances of Scott. 

Vor. L—44. 
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Let no man then marry a coquette, who wishes to enjoy content and nuptial harmo- 
ny; for she will not turn from her habitual vanity. no more than the scorpion could di- 
vest itself of its venomous insiinct, 

If the afflictive miseries of v'ependence, and the storms of adversity can ever be ren- 
dered sufferable. it will not be by a coquetie: on the contrary, she seems to have beer 
designed by Nature to increase the agony of mi-fortune, to mar connubial pleasure, 
and to rivet the ciiains of distress, as well as to poison the fountain of comfort. 

OriGin OF THE WORD Sack. ‘The term Sack, which has the s»me meaning, «!most 
in all languages, derives its etymology, accorting to learne Lexicographers, from the 
destruction of the town of Babel. Emanuel, a Jewish poet, who wrote largely on the 
origin of languages, at Rome, A. D. =:.0, gives us the following whimsical reason why 
the word Sack remains the same in the different dialects. 

* The workmen employed in building this mighty tower,” says he, ‘ had like our 
moderns, each a sack for holding their ‘provisions, tools, and otier little matters in: 
when the building began to tumble about their ears, their dismay became so alarming 
as to produce a confusion of tongues ; every one, seized with a panic, snatched up his 
sack, and nothing was heard from every voice but the general exclamation Sack! Sack! 
Sack ” 


Licut Breav. In Turkey, such Bakers as are convicied of selling bread. under the 
lez al standard weight, are hung up at their own doors. ‘This law was specially insti- 
tuted by Mahomet himself. who has declared in the Aicoran, that all its viola‘ers 
should suffer the agony of eternal hunger, while steeyed to their lips, in a burning 
lake. 

Travellers declare, that notwithstanding executions for the inex; iable offence of 
vendiog light bread, are so fre quent in Constantinople, as that a person can har ly walk 
along the streets without rubbin against the bo:ies, yei even these severe and rigorous 
punishments do not still | ut 4 stop to the nefarious practice. 

Oh! if our Corporation could be invested by the city convention with authority to 
enforce the Malomadan statute against the delinquent Bakers of New-York what a 
number of suspensions the High Sheriff would be obliged to make, iu every stiee. in the 
city !! 


DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, No. Il. 


Nearly allied to painting are the arts of sculpture and engraving. Though the first 
of these beautiful and grapiiic works of . enius had its birth in Asia, it was from Greece, 
the cradle of the fi-e arts, properly speaking, that it derived its lustre and pertection. 
Attica, abounding with quarries of fine matble, and still more abundant in artists of 
taste, was soon enriched, with those master-pieces of sculpture, which have astonis! ed 
the world by their beauty, perfection and majesty. Iudeed all the gods and goddesses 
of the Pagans were represented by statues. 

Piidias, Praxiieles, Polycletus and Lysippus carried the art of sculpture to a sub- 
lime degree of eminence, which towers tar above the efforts of modern venius. ‘Whe 
sculptures of Angelo, Canova, Winkelman, Chantry and Flaxman, though fine sy eci- 
mens of the art. are still defective in the expression, grace, and elegance, which the 
Grecian chisel could so vividly stamp upon marble. Modern statues areso fight laced 
in lines of frigid geometrical proportion, that they appear in attitudes devoid of anin a- 
tion, or rather if they were spasmodic, while their effect is marred by the glare of mo- 
notonous and harsh mechanism. We should look in vain among the northein nations of 
Europe for prototypes of the Minerva of Phidias, the man of Polycletus, or the Alex- 
ander of Lysippus. ‘These models of genius con:bine such rays of beauty and perlec- 
tion, that they are now terme:! ideal. The statues of Lysippus were so tighly valued, 
that in the age of Augustus, his A ollo aud Socrates were bought for their weight in 
gold. ‘The Emperor Napoleon brought away from Italy, as trophies of his conquest, 
some of the noblest remains of Grecian sculpture, among which were the Venus of 
Medicis, the Apollo, Grecian Siepherdess, Milo Hercules, the Fawn, Gladiator, the 
Laocoon Niobe, and her children, Achillis, &c. The Romanus, though imitators, pro- 
duced some excellent statues, but they were almo-t destroyed by the Goths. ‘The 
Pythian Apoliois an exquisite specimen of Roman statuary ; and yet still it is vastly in- 
ferior to the Greeian god, in taste and execution. ‘The Grecian statues were always 
exhibited naked, while the Romans covered theirs with drapery. 

‘The musi eviebraicd group of sculpiure that tbe Grecian chisel ever produced is the 
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Laveoon, with which Napoleon also enriched his emporium of ancient genius. This 
wonder of sculp'ure, is reputed to have been the production of three several artists, 
who ciubbed their respective talents to produce a parazon of perfection. Mt has been 
doubted by some learned antiquarians whether the Laocoon of tie lat. French Ey pe- 
ror is the original group that the Roman historians speak of with saci admiration and 
rapture. [his doubt bas arisen from the description whic Phioy gives of the Laocoon 
In one of his letters in praise of its beauties, he atiribuies to it among is other merlis, 
the advantaze of being wrought out of one block of marble; whereas itis now founs to 
consist of no less than five distinct pieces, which no doubt is the cause of its iden ny 
being questioned. The fabulous history of Laocoon, the priest of Apollo, who was 
destroyed by serpents while performing a sacrifice, is familiar to tie recollection of 
every classic reader. We never saw the original in the imperial museum of Paris. but 
we often saw and admired the fine cast of the Laocoon, in the Dublin Society, wich 1s 
said to be the best copy of it extant. The beauties of this assemblage of figures, in 
Dublin, as they struck us, would be classed by an artist under two heads—anatomy 
and expression. That the sculptors have attained a high degree of perfection in the 
first of these, the admiration of successive generations has sufficiently proved; but in 
the last they have not we think been so felicitous. 

Laocoon and his children, are represented enduring all the tortures of bodily agony ; 
the devouring serpents are writhing round, and actually breaking the limbs of the un- 
fortunate sufferers. How we would ask an artist, are the limbs of a human being, 
suffering under the extremes of bodily toriure affected? Letus, for example, suppuse 
a criminal expiring on the rack. Are the hands opened and expanded, or are they 
clinciied and convulsed? Are the feet cramped or extended? For either of those 
effects the extreme throes of agony will certainly and universally produce. Now all 
the limbs of the figures that compose this celebrated group, are what the artists term 
in repose, or intimating their existence in a tranquil manner, as the hands of all the 
figures are nearly extended, or like those of a y:aceful actor, when he delivers some 
common-place or unimpassioned seutiment. This in our opinion is a departure from 
nature. A tranquil object should only show itseif by iis existence. it is terminated by 
and in itself. ‘he Laocoon was inte ded to be a model of symmetry, and of variety, 
of repose and of motion, of opposition, and gradation. which should present them 
selves together, so as to excite in the beholder’s mind, a mix'ore of that agreeable 
and pathetic sensation which would calm the violence of the passions. We have seena 
painting in Dublin, copie: from a Flemish master, by Barry, which in our judgment, 
portrays the effect that acute torture produces on the limbs of a human victim, with 
more force and nature. : 

This pictare represents king Cambyses of Persia. flaying acorrupt Judge alive, The 
feet of the miserable sufferer, while under this horrid operation, are exhibited spasmed 
and contracted, while the hands are clinched and convulsed. That such isthe effect of 
bodily pain every day’s experience furnis'.es ex imples to Surgeons and Anatomists. Be- 
yond nature human art cannot proceed; no one yet has come up to her. If we had to 
explain the group of the Laocoon, and if we were unacquainied with its history, we 
mi ht imagine it a tragic idyl. A father sleeps at the side of his two sons, they are in 
that state, interlaced by two enormous sery ents, and at the instant of waking. they strug- 

le hard to extricate themselves from the living cord of poison that binds them. ; 

The Gladiator of Borghese is a picturesque specimen of siatucry. It was found in 
the ruins of Antium, wanting the right arm; but even with this priva ion, the statue 
presents the noblest display of attitude, velocity and athletic stren sth, a 

In a future paper under this head, we shall offer some remarks on the origin and pro- 
gress of engraving, 





MR. O’CONNELL. 


This pure, virtuous and disinterested patriot, has been trium} hantly electecin Clare 
without opposition ; as no creature of the governmest, or 10 Quixote of the Brunswickers 
had the hardihood to compete with the manofthe people ; or the boldness to avow himself 
a candidate for the representation of a county, whose spirit and independence will be 
blazoned by fame on the records of patriotism, in chiracters of light, which time cannot 
extinguish as long as Ireland shall be known, wisile showing as beacons of religious |li- 
berty, and mementos of the debt of gratitude, that they so nobly and honourably paid 
to the illustrious Lrseraror or IreLanp. 
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In what country or in what age was there ever acheived such a glorious and blodd- 
less victory, over prejudice, despotism and persecution, as that which the genius and 
wisdom of Daniel O’Connell, gained for bis country? His was not that culpable im- 
prudence which madly raised the standard of revolt, that it might only allure the 
credulpus portion of his countrymen to the scaffold and the gibbet ;—his was not the 
unchecked and unregulated enthusiasm of green unripened youths, and soi-dissant 
Aristogitons, without legislative or military talents, who in the intoxication of their 
zeal, deluged their country in blood—devastated her fields with rapine, and afforded 
the English government a pretext for letting loose the infernal furies of conflagration, 
rape and murder, destroying in their destructive and demoniac career, the asylums of 
the innocent, and sacrificing in their vengeance, on their horrid altars, shrieking virtur 
and imploring Beauty. But would to Heaven! that the genius of concord could ob- 
literate the horrors of 1798 and 1803, from the page of Irish history, and consign the 
deeds and the names of the tragic actors belonging to both parties, who figured in the 
disastrous drama, to oblivion. ‘There is no doubt but Ireland had then, honest patrio- 
tic spirits, who freely died in the hopeless, injudicious, and immatured struggle, which 
was got up by chimerical men who were stimulated by frenzied enthusiasm, and vision- 
ary ambition, to attempt subverting the strongest government in the world; though 
they ‘“* had not,” as Napoleon justly observed, “* a man among them fit to command in 
the field, or preside in the cabinet.” 

Never in fact, was there such an abortive insurrection so destitute of management and 
arrangement ; or that betrayed such culpable incapacity, and want of judgment and fore- 
sight ; but let us forget the occurrences of the gloomy past ; let the clouds that obscure that 
hapless era of our history, fade away before the rising sun of Ireland’s prosperity. O’Con- 
nell opens a vista into futurity, which every generous Irishman must contemplate with 
pleasure. The TiTHe system, that vile incubus, which has since the days of Henry I, 
clung with a cankering grasp to Irish industry, and deprived the husbandman of the 
best fruits of his labour, the prophetic liberator promises to cut off by the legislative 
sword of abolition. The best informed men in Gree’ Britain, admit that rirHes are 
the greatest obstruction to Irish prosperity, and that the injustice of exacting them 
from. Roman Catholics, to support the absentee Clergymen of the Protestant creed, 
should not be tolerated longer. If O’Connell emancipates his country from the op- 
pressive infliction of tTrTHzs, he will render her an essential benefit, equal in salutary 
importance, and magnitude of advantage, to Catholic emancipation itself. All that 
talent can effect, all that incorruptible patriotism can achieve, all that eloquence can 
accomplish may be expected from the parliamentary efforts of Daniex O’Conne.t, the 
man who has given demonstrative proofs of his consummate wisdom as a statesman, 
his pure integrity as a politician, and of his energeti@ eloquence asan orator. Such is 
the massy pillar of the Catholic cause, such is the patriot to whom seven millions of 
Irishmen have unanimously accorded the first eminence of station amongst them. 


PARK THEATRE. 


The accomplished and liberal manager of the Metropolitan theatre, cannot be too 
highly applauded, or adequately remunerated for his indefatigable assiduity in enter- 
taining the public with the most intellectual treats, that the refectories of the legitimate 
drama can supply. Melpomene and Thalia have been reinstated in their hereditary 
retain: and the muses and the graces again offer their homage before their 

prones. 

‘The celebrated tragedy of the Gamester, was performed on the evening of the 9th 
of September, in which Mrs. Stoman personated Mrs. Beverly. 

Her representation of this affecting character, though by no means equal in concep- 
tion, execution, or delineation of passion, to Mrs. Durr’s was yet a bold and spirited 
effort which merited and received plaudits. 

In heart-rending scenes of sorrow, where pathetic emotions are to be expressed, 
and where the agonies of the leart require to be graphically pictured in the expression 
of the passions, by graceful action, and emphatic utterance of sentiment, this lady is 
rather torpid and unaffecting. Inthe impassioned lover she is also defective—nor is 
her voice musical enough to enunciate the soft cadences of lover’s sighs, or powerful 
enough to express the bursts of rage and jealousy. 

_ This lady, indeed, is destitute of those intellectual powers, which shine so luminiously 
in the readings of Mrs. Duff, while she also wants the graceful deportment, and digni- 
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fied appearance, that give such a classic air and touching interest to the Mrs. Beverly 
of the most accomplished tragic actress on the American boards. If we except Mrs. 
Siddons, and Miss O'Neil, perhaps Mrs. Beverley never had a more forcible and effi- 
cient representative than Mrs. Duff, particularly in the last act of the Gamester, where 
she affects and astonishes the audience by her powerful conception of conjugal love ; 
proving by the severest and most seductive trials, its passion and delicacy; its glowing 
tenderness—its unconquerable fidelity of constancy—and its unshaken firmness, and 
unalienable attachment. Here Mrs. Duff exhibits a picture so potently and so natu- 
rally drawn, and so vividly coloured, that it touches the coldest sensibility, and melts 
the most frigid heart in the bosom of apathy. 

Mr. Barry’s Beverly, was a correct and animated performance, and were it not de- 
preeiated now and then, by bellowing rant, we would pronounce it a masterly outline of 
that character. 

We always like to see Mr. Simpson, in light, gay, and genteel comic characters, 
which he sustains with ease and fine a flow of natural feeling; but the vivid delineation 
of a hypocritical double-dealer, like Stukely, is beyond the grasp of his histrionic powers. 

We must, however, admit that in the scene with Mrs. Beverly, in the third act, he 
displayed conception and respectable specimens of spirited acting. Mrs. Sharpe, in 
Charlotte, acquitted herself with her usual effect and vivacity. 

We have not had before an opportunity of speaking of a grotesque and tasteless spec- 
tacle, called “ Thierna Na Oge,” or the country of youth, which has been exhibited in 
this house, at the expense of Irish feeling, and indignation, for several nights. This 
miserable farrago of nonsense, vulgarism, and stupidity, was got up in London, by the 
vile recreant apostate, Croker, the wretched traducer of Lady Morgan; who, in what 
he termed his “ Legenus of the South of Ireland,” caricatured, and burlesqued the 
characters and the manners of our nation. To the exaggerated and distorted 
portraits which he has daubed of Daniel O’ Rielly, and the old and young Kate Kearney, 
Mr. Mercer, and the Mesdames Hilson and Wheatley, have added by their buffoon 
and graceless besmearing, the coarsest and the most disgusting colours of vulgar cari- 
cature and monstrous burlesque. We are sorry that delicacy alone did not deter the 
ladies from assuming such modest blundering, and negative characters as Dame and 
Kate Kearney. We would advise Mr. Mercer, not to “ say more than is set down for him.” 
Let him remember in future that the grimace of a Jack-pudding is not the smile of an 
Irishman. Were it not for the splendid scenery of this burlesque spectacle, and the 
interest and consequence which Mr. Richings gave to O’ Donoghue, no audience of taste 
could endure a repetition of the trashy thing of absurdity. 

ScHoon For Scanpat. 

We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Caldwell in Charles Surface, in which he was 
vivacious, natural, and impressive. This gentleman’s performance, is not marred by 
the affectation and frippery frivolity of Mr. Barrett, who always represented Charles as 
a reeling Crunkard. Mr. Caldwell, on the contrary, gives us the character as the 
author intended—a gay, pleasant table companion, who loves his bottle for the sake of 
his company, and who, though a generous open-hearted rake of fashion, never forgets 
that he is a gentleman. 

Mr. Caldwell treads the stage with ease, grace, and firmness, and he seems to act 
from the impulse of nature. We never saw Miss Kelly so vapid, cold and constrained, 
as she was in Lady Teazle. 

In the discovery scene she evinced an unusual degree of chilling insensibility. We 
missed there the appropriate action, and expressive gesture of Miss Rock ;—her timid 
confusion ;—and her nervous but emphatic enunciation in exposing the hypocrisy of 
Joseph. 

Mr. Barnes’s Sir Peter, was a childish and trifling performance. We know he can 
make Sir Peter a gentleman, when he thinks proper. 

As that unrivalled representative of Scottish characters, Mr. Maywoop, is in the 
city, we hope shortly to have the pleasure of seeing Sir Archy in his usual flow of 
spirits and talents, on the boards. 

Mr. Simpson always treats the audiences of his house with genius. 





THE STATUE OF THE LATE MR. GRATTAN. 
The nobility and gentry of Ireland, with a spirit of liberality that proclaims their 
grateful remembrance of the virtues and the eloquence of the Irish Demosthenes, have 
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employed Chantry, the celebrated sculptor, to make a statue of that renowned patriot. 
By a letter from a friend in Dublin we understand that the statue , which is highly 
creditable to the genius of the artist, is an admirable likeness of the ‘Tully of the Irish 
house of Common., was erected in the Royal Exchange, Dublin, early in the month of 
Au ust last. The fizure is full of spirit, expression, and dignity. The sublime orator 
is exhibited in a graceful oratorical attitude, with his countenance so animated, that its 
expression seems slowing with the brizht flume of eloqueace that burned in his mind. 
The left hand holds a rollo parchment, upon wiich is pressed the palm of the right. 
Tne drapery is not avtique, but the artist skilfully gave the statue the air of being ar- 
rayed in the classic costume, by the telicitous disposition of a flowing cloak, which 
hangs in loose and graceful folds upon it. This statue, which is seven feet high, and 
of Italian marble, rests on a pedestal of three feet square by five in height. It is situa- 
ted in the western corridor, looking towards Dame-street. ‘The inscription on the pe- 
destal is from the elegant pen of G. Cerry, Esq. who was the devoted friend of the 
great original. 


« Finio 
Optimo Caris:IMo, 
Henrico Grattan 

Patria 

Non InGRaTA 
1829.” 


Asan orator Mr. Grattan had few equals, particularly in keenness of invective, and 
sarcasm of retort, as in wielding these rhetorical weapons, he manifested a Giant’s 
strength, and isflicted wounds that were incurable. His celebrated speeches in the 
Irish parliament during a most momentous period of Irish history, were always in sup- 
port of the best interests of his country, and in reprobation of her foes. His style of 
eloquence was often grand, lucid and impressive, reflecting the brilliancy of an enligh- 
tened and classic mind, on every subject of which he treated. 

The Biographer of Mr. Grattan, in narrating the events of his life, must give the his- 
tory of Ireland from the period “ that he rocked the cradle of Irish liberty in 1779, until 
he followed her to the grave,” in 1800. He mixht be said to have been the architect of 
the once mizhty fabric, the Irish Parliament. which, alas! in spite of al! tis efforts, was 
demolished by English intrigue, and Irish corruption. Mr. Grattan’s splendid career in 
the Irish senate, constituted a new epoch in our history, and gave birth to transactions, 
in whose importance the recollection of prior occurrences were sunk, by the superior 
interest of existing events. 








Ovigtual Portry. 
THE LAY OF THE PERI: Is bathed in the crystal drops of wo— 


And sorrow sits in its jetty glow ! 
A FRAGMENT OF AN EASTERN TALE.* 
Weep’st thou the chieftain, whose martial form 


Kama !—the fairest vale that lies Gleamed like a star through the war’s wild storm ? 
In the blest realms of Paradise, Whose gore-stained falchion and cymitar 
Can boast no lovelier, holier flower, Glanced like beam: from the clouds of war— 
Than blooms in Guiga’s blissful bower! Whose hanshent hath waved o’er many a field— 
Maid of the groves of bright Chelee! Whose shrill trumpet-note of victory, 
Why cease the smiles that beamed from thee ? O’er the kings of the East hath in triumph pealed, 
O whither hath flown the seraph smile Aud woke the echoes of Oinan’s sea !— 
We saw on thy fair cheek glowing— 
And whither the notes that on Gurga’s isle, Weepst thou the chieftain? well mayst thou weep ! 
At twilignt’s soft hour were flowing ? For his corse is cold in the last long sleep! 


Thy cheek is pal» as the summer rose, —_ [blows : |] His cheek is pale, and his martial crest 

Wheu the chiil showers fall and the north gale|] Reeks in the life-streain of his breast ! 

Thine eye whose glance is pure as the beams —Victory’s shout was his last wild knell— 

Of the fairest pearl that in ocean gleams— And he faintly smiled as he sighed farewell! 
but he wept for thee in the hour of death, 

And thy name was heard in his parting breath ‘ 


# Vide “ Tales of the Genii,” Vol. I. p. 46—50 we aeimiciur * =< 
London ed. 1763. MERVIN, 
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APOSTROPHE 
"0 THE HARP OF DENNIS HAMPSON, THE| 
MINSTREL OF MAGILLIGAN,* IN THE) 
COUNTY OF DERRY. 

[For the tollowing elegant effusion, which was 
called forth from the author's muse, on his visiting 
the residence, and viewing the harp of Denis) 
Hampson, one of the last of our wandering min- 
strels, about four years ago, we are indebted to the| 
poec pen of sp.m Kipp. Esg. of Quebec This 
talented gentieman has vow in press a dramatic 
poem entitled the ** Huson Care” of which we 
sbali give a review as soon as it is published. } 





In the gloom of repose from the hand that has of en 
Through rausport the purest touch’d gently thy 
strings. 
Thou art destined, ah, never! again once to soften 
The heart with such rapture as melody brings. 


Ah, no! dearest Harp! bleakest ruin hangs o’er 
thee, {dead.t 
Thy chords are all torn— and the minstrel now 
Who first through his own native Isle proudly bore 
thee, 
And loved from thy bosom soft music to shed 


Yet the children of Erin shall guard safe the wil- 
low, 
That beads m luxuriance o’er his lone grave, 
And nods in the night-winas, half fann’d by the 
billow, 
Which joves the Magilligan shores still to lave. 
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n the sunshine of days now but living in story, 
Around his thatched cot would the villagers 
throng, (of glory, 
When the heart felt no motion save proud bursts 
And thriils of delight still awoke by his -ong. 


Ob Hampson ! each charm sweetest music has in it, 

In soul-breathing numbers came forth at thy 
touch, 

And yielded fresh rapture each heavenly minute, 

That the heart until then never knew halfas 
much. 


But peace to thy shade! and while o’er thy wreck’d 
yre, 
True emblem of Erin! now hush’d in the hall— 
In sorrow | gaze— deep reflections inspire, 
And saddest emotions my bosom enthral. 


Yet dare I but venture, loved harp! to restring 
thee, true, 

With hand, though but humble, is faithful and 
The zephyrs, while playing at evening aight bring 
thee {through. 

Such music as Memnon’s when sun-beams glide 


But now since the night shades are closing around 
thee, 
My last parting wish o’er thee bending I'll pour: 
Undisturbed may’st thou rest, as when first | found 
thee 
Till Freedom to Erin her anthem restore !t 





* MaaiLuGan is a rocky promontory, whose 
point extends thee miles into Lough Foyle in the 
County of Londonderry. This long ridge of rocks, 
rising high above the marine level, is remarkable 
for its cascades, caverned rivers, and giant graves. 
The traditionary tales of the peasantry state, that 
a great battle was fought at Magilligan, between 
Fiagal’s [rish Militia and a band of Danish pirates 
who made a predatory incursion into treland, in| 
which many of the Finian heroes fell before they | 
had routed the invaders. [he immense sepulchral | 
tuinul: are composed of stone and sand The 
poimt was formerly connected with the opposite | 
shore of Greeu-Castie, from which it is now sepa 
rated by an arm of the sea, that is two miles in 
breadth. 

Instead of imputing this separation to its natu- 
ral cause, the violence of the raging billuws, it is 
regarded by popular superstition as the work of a 
fairy, ** in whose days,” says the old legend, © the 
low land, now the bed of the sea, from the Point 
Rock to Green-castle, was corn ground belong ng 
to the God People.” Some sacrilegious wight, at 
this time, sto e a carpet from the “* gentle farm.” 
(Vide paze 320) which so provoked one of the 
Fairy-Queens, that she cursed Magillizan, and 
predicied that every year the breadth of the carpet 
should be swept away from the land until all the 
heights should fall into the abyss. In one of the 
precip: ous rocks here, there is a fine cave called 
Solomon’s Porch. 

About five miles north of Magilligau is Down 
Hitt, the magnificent Ltalian mansion, which was 
erected by tue late Earl of Bristol in 1784, when that 
noble patron of the arts and literature, was Bishop | 
of Derry. The spot on which he raised this pal- 
jadian temple was then one of the wildest peaks on 
the shores of the Atlantic, but his improvement 








‘theatre of Vicenza. One side of the vestibule is 


a brenze statue of Eurytus, and on the other that 
of Hercules his Earl’s collection of paintings 
and sculpture, surpassed in value and variety, that 
of the Earl of Charlemont Ata short distance 


, from the steps of the portico, there is a superb pyr- 
| amidical cenetaph of Galway marble, whose apex 


is * dipped in heaven,” which the noble prelate 
erected to commemorate the memory of his pre- 
decessor, the Ear! of Bristol. 

He was succeeded in his property and Irish es- 

tates by his cousin, Sin Hervey Bruce, a man of 
little mind and vitia ed taste. This unworthy suc- 
cessor of the leamed aud munificent Carl of Bristol, 
despoiled the mausion of Down Hill ot all its pic 
tures, sculptures, medals, and antiques, whicn he 
sold; and before his death,anevent which happ:ned 
o.uly three or four years ago, be not only deprived the 
old widow of Denis Hampson of the cottage, which 
the Earl had bestowed on the minstre , but actually 
carried off the harv for arrears of rent. Such was 
the heir of the Mecauay of his age ; such was the 
heartless conduct of the modern Hun to the desti- 
tute relict of the Irish Marullus, Dow, Hill ‘s 
five miles from Coleraine, and twenty-six from the 
city of Londonderry. 
+ Dents Hampson, except O'Nert, the late cele- 
brated harper of the Belfast Harp Society, was the 
most accomplished performer on the vational lyre, 
that ever ** raised the voice of song,” in the halls 
of the Lrish nobility, since the days of our Orpheus 
Carotan. Deuis, though illiterate aad blind, hav- 
ing lost his sight at three years of age, had a mind 
illuminated with the rays of innerent genius, and 
also a memory eminent for its retentive powers. 

Every event of Irish history, every deed of our 
ancient chivalry, and every pedigree of the Mile- 
sian chiefiains, was indelibly impressed upon his 





soon opened “a Paradise in the wild” The por- 
tico aud pediment of the grand front are after the 
mode) of those with which Palladio adorned the 


recollection, and the names of the O’Neils, O’Don- 
nels, O’Briens, M’Carthys, O’Connors, and O’- 
Moores, names that cannot be effaced from the 





1 The wish of the poet is realized—Daniet O’Coxnext has restored freedom to Erin. 
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O’CONNELL’S CIVIC WREATH. 


Not with the laurel wreath of fame, 
With which she crowns the hero’s tomb, 
Erin’s star! will we twine thy name-— 
Although it wears eternal bloom ;— 





adamantine monuments of their glory, by the revo- 
lutions of destiny, were consecrated in his song, 
and enshrined in the veneration of his heart. In 
1806, Lavy Morean, in collecting materials for her 
admirable and affecting novel of the Wild Irish 
Girl, visited the “ son of song,” in his cottage at 
Magilligan, and describes him thus:—** We found 
the venerable bard cheerful and communicative and 
he seemed to enter even with an eager readiness 
on the circumstances of his past life, while his 
** soul seemed heightened by the song, with which 
at intervals he interrupted his narrative.’ Hamp- 
son had the honour to be introduced to the unfor- 
tunate Prince Charles Stuart, at Edinburgh, by 
Colonel Kelly of Rosscommon, in 1744, whom he 
delighted by his execution on the harp. He contin- 
ued in Scotland in the Prince’s suit until after the 
defeat of that personage, whom he revered and fol- 
lowed as a descendant of the Irish kings, at the 
-battle of Culloden, in 1746, when he returned to 
his native isle, where he found friends and patrons 
among the old Irish families, in whose houses he 
was always a welcome guest, and at whose hospi- 
table tables he told the tale of Erin’s renown, and 
sung of the days of the glory, and the actions of 
the brave of Hibernia. In 1788, General Hart 
caused a full length portrait of him to be painted 
by acelebrated Limner. In 1802, he was invited 
by the Belfast Harp Society, to preside at the fa- 
mous meeting of the Harpers, on which occasion, 
he was arrayed in the bardic habit of the ancient 
Irish minstrel, and though he was then in the 105th 
year of his age, his power of execution produced 
such thrilling effects on the minds of all present, 
that the other Harpers, despairing of equalling, 
declined playing any Irish air after him. 

The tunes he loved to play next to his own 
compositions, were Carotan’s “ Ellen Aroon, 
Cookin, Cleandubhdilis, and the Dawning of the 
day.” If we can procure materials we shall give 
a fuller biography of Denis Hampson, than the 
imperfect sketch which we now present to our 
readers in this note. 

He died in 1808, at Magilligan, in the 109th year 
of his age; and over his grave, in its church-yard, 
Lavy Morean has caused a marble slab, with a 
suitable inscription, to be placed a few years ago. 
_ Thus has the grave of the ‘ last of the Irish bards,’ 
been honoured by an illustrious lady, whose talents 
and patriotism, have conferred more honour and 
shed more lustre of genius on Ireland, than all the 
princesses, heroines, and authoresses, to whom she 
ever gave birth. During the life of the good Earl 
of Bristol, the venerable Amphion of Magilligan, 
as we mentioned in the preceding note, enjoyed 
every comfort which he stood in need of at so ad- 
vanced an age. 

We believe it was his Lordship translated into 
English, Hampson’s inscription on his harp, which 
was of white sally, that was dug out ofa bog hole, 
in the vicinity of his residence, in 1702. 


«In the time of Noah I was green, 
After his flood I have not been seen, 
Until seventeen hundred and two. 
By Cormac Kelly under ground ;— 

¢ raised me up to that degree ; 
Queen of music they call me.’’ 


T was found 
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No, for its emerald gem is dy’d 

With: the crimson hue of the heart’s young tide, 
And the shamrock that grows on Emmer’s bier 
Is stain’d with the maiden and matron’s tear ! 


Then bring not the myrtle, it wears the stain 

Of the blood of those whom the sword has slain ; 
Go bring a fresh branch from the oaken bough, 
And bind with its leaves the orator’s brow,— 

Fit emblem of glory that never dies, 

The green oak that soars in the winter skies— 
For such is the hallowed name that’s shrin’d 

In the deep pure fount of the Lrish mind. 


But away with both! for they would but mar 
The splendour of glory that gilds his name; 
As well may we deck yon refulgent star, 
That illumes the eve with its silver lame,— 
Go shade with the palm the warrior’s urn; 
But O’Connell’s brow with the shamrock twine, 
While tie patriot’s fame unclouded shall burn, 
By Grarrrupe fann’d in the heart’s pure shrine. 


Yet long shall the harp of his country breathe 
In the song of her triumph, his high renown ; 
And the Genius of Freedom proudly wreathe 
The emerald-garland, his brows to crown. 
No blood-stain shall sully its verdant leaves, 
Or dim the fulgent blaze of fame so brigit; 
And Hisrory’s Muse while her tale she weaves, 
Shall record his name on her page of light. 


And still when the deep throb of anguish breaks 
From hearts that have suffered in Ninety-eight, 
The madness of Emmer keen pain awakes, 
And tortures the soul with a ga!ling weight,— 
Then, where is the Muse that would stoop to write 
_ An “ Epitaph” o’er his neglected grave? 
Nor one! but refuses the long-claimed rite,— 
While the tears of the orphan the dark turf lave. 
i CAROLAN. 
New- York, Sept. 22d, 1829. 


LINES, 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A YOUNG LADY’S BOWER 
IN HER FATHER’S GARDEN, AT CASHEL, 
TASTEFULLY ORNAMENTED WITH MAY 
FLOWERS, VIOLETS, AND LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY, IN MAY, 1826. 


No blushing flow’r with pride elate, 
Displays its charms in conscious state, 
© court each passing gaie,— 
But unsophisticated taste 
The humble vi’let here has placed, 
And lily of the vale. 


Thus is the instructive lesson taught, 

How sweetly modest worth when sought, 
Repays the searcher’s toils. 

How minds, like vi’lets, oft are found, 

Though creeping lonely on the ground, 
In richly cultur’d soils. 


And thou sweet flow’r of fairest hue! 
Whose bashful! beauties shun the view,— 
Oh tell the artless maid, 
How spotless virtues all, like thine, 
In pleasure’s sun-beams drop and pine, 
ut flourish in the shade. 
JUVERNA. 








